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The  following  is  the  cast  of  the  original  production  of: — 

THE  BARRIER. 


Produced  on  Thursday,  October  10th,  1907,  at  the  Comedy 
Theatre,  London,  by  Charles  Frohman. 

The  Duke  op  St.  Edmunds Mr.  Eric  Lewis. 
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THE  BAERIER. 


ACT  I. 


The  dratuing-room  of  Margaret  Verrall''s  house  in 
Regent's  Park.  It  is  a  room  of  modest  size,  welU 
lined  with  hook-shelves,  hung  with  good  pictures, 
the  furniture  artistic  and  pleasant — a  room  that 
is  cosy  and  comfortable,  exceedingly  unpreten- 
tious, and  argues  the  possession,  in  its  owner,  of 
refined  and  cultured  instincts.  In  a  corner  is  a 
piano;  on  one  or  two  small  tables  are  books 
and  magazines.  A  bowl  of  fiowers  is  on  the  piano. 
From  the  ivitidows  is  a  pleasant  vieiv  on  to  the 
park.  At  left  is  a  door  leading  to  an  inner  room; 
at  back  another,  opening  on  to  a  landing  and 
staircase. 

Mrs.  Pethick,  a  gray-haired  lady,  whose  face  ha- 
bitually  wears  a  somewhat  sour  and  discontented 
expression,  is  seated  at  a  table,  knitting.  The  door 
at  back  bursts  open,  and  Wilson  rushes  into  the 
room,  flourishing  a  poster. 

Wilson,  {excitedly)  Mum!  Mum! 
Mrs.  Pethick.  What  is  it,  Wilson? 
Wilson.     Got  it  from  the  paper-boy,  m'm.    Look ! 

{She  flourishes  the  poster,  on  which  is  inscribed  in 
large   letters,   "  Margaret   Verrall   throws   up 

HER  PART  AT  THE  OrPHEON.") 

Mrs.  Pethick.     {putting  up  her  glasses,  reading) 
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";UJ&rgare;i:;  Ve^ri.all  throws  up  her  part  at  the  Or- 
phedn.''     Well ! 

Wilson.  A  poster  all  to  herself,  m'm,  like  as  if 
she  was  a  Distressing  Incident,  or  a  Earthquake ! 

Mrs.  Pethick:.  (grumbling)  What  are  we  com- 
ing to !  (Tony  comes  in  with  hat  and  stick)  Ah, 
Captain 

Wilson.     Have  you  seen  this,  sir? 

Tony,  (laughing,  as  he  puts  doivn  his  hat  and 
stick)  Yes,  I've  seen  it !  And  the  newsboys  are 
making  a  fortune !  (Wilson  goes,  lack)  Good  af- 
ternoon, Mrs.  Pethick. 

Mrs.  Pethick.  (sourly)  Afternoon.  What 
next,  I  wonder!     What  is  it  they  say? 

Tony.  Merely  that  she  has  thrown  up  her  part. 
Also  that  she  refuses  to  be  interviewed. 

Mrs.  Pethick.  Interviewed !  I've  had  to  discon- 
nect the  telephone.  And  there  has  been  a  constant 
stream  of  reporters  all  the  morning. 

Tony,     (sitting)     The  stage  is  very  popular. 

Mrs.  Pethick.  (knitting  savagely)  More  ex- 
citement over  an  actress  going  out  of  a  bill 

Tony.  Than  over  a  rich  man  entering  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven.    Yes. 

Mrs.  Pethick.  (Stopping  her  knitting  for  a 
moment  and  looking  severely  at  him)  Captain  Er- 
quen,  I  must  beg  you  not  to  bring  sacred  matters 
into  contempt. 

Tony.  (meekly)  I  apologize,  Mrs.  Pethick. 
But  so  many  rich  men  have  died  lately — one  won- 
ders. 

Mrs.  Pethick.  (knitting  again)  There  won't 
be  any  of  them  in  Heaven — and  there  won't  be  any 
actresses  either. 

Tony.     That's  rather  severe,  Mrs.  Pethick — but, 

of  course,  if  you've  made  up  your  mind Where 

is  Margaret? 

Mrs.  Pethick.  Eesting.  Or  writing.  Or  feed- 
ing her  canaries.    Or  sulking.    We  had  words. 
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Tony.     Oh,  I'm  sorry. 

Mrs.  Pethick.  (viciously)  I'm  her  companion, 
and  chaperone,  and  receive  a  hundred  pounds  a 
year 

Tony,     (meelcly)     1  know,  Mrs.  Pethick. 

Mrs.  Pethick.  But  that's  no  reason  why  I 
should  be  muzzled,  and  sat  on,  and  jumped  on 

Tony.  The  doctor  ordered  her  exercise.  But 
she'd  really  better  try  golf. 

Mrs.  Pethick.  (angrily)  Don't,  Captain  Er- 
quen !  I  don't  like  it — I'm  not  in  the  mood  for  it ! 
And  this  frivolity  is  altogether  out  of  place,  in  the 
presence  of  a  crisis ! 

Tony,  (nursing  his  hnee)  A  big  word,  Mrs. 
Pethick — ^but  not  quite  justified — is  it  ?  It's  scarcely 
a  crisis  when  a  lady  becomes  engaged. 

Mrs.  Pethick.  (snorting)  A  lady !  An 
actress ! 

Tony,  (cheerfully)  And  a  very  fine  one,  by 
Jove !  She  has  conquered  this  funny  old  city — and 
the  poster's  the  proof  of  it ! 

Mrs.  Pethick.  Bah !  They'd  put  me  on  a  poster 
if  I  murdered  the  cook ! 

Tony.  I  trust  your  ambition  will  not  carry  you 
those  lengths,  Mrs.  Pethick.  But  I  say  again,  why 
crisis?     Margaret's  engaged 

Mrs.  Pethick.  To  the  son  of  a  Duke!  When 
the  papers  know  that! 

Tony.  They'll  be  simply  delirious — ecstatic, 
epithalamic — wild  and  bubbling  over! — Pity  he''^ 
not  the  eldest  son. 

Mrs.  Pethick.     You  are  amazing! 

(She  lays  down  her  Tcnitting,  and  stares  at  him  over 
her  glasses.) 

Tony.     Eeally?    Why? 

Mrs.  Pethick.  Aren't  you  in  love  with  her  your- 
self? 

Tony.     We're  all  in  love  with  her,  Mrs.  Pethick. 
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Mrs.  Pethick.  (sourly)  I'm  not!  And  I'd 
much  rather  she  married  you! 

Tony.  That's  very  good  of  you.  Why  this  pref- 
erence ? 

Mrs.  Pethick.     He's  such  a  nice  boy ! 

Tony.     She's  such  a  nice  girl. 

Mrs.  Pethick.  (knitting  rapidly)  Only  known 
her  six  weeks ! 

Tony.  Tjong  enough  to  go  round  the  world — and 
it's  not  so  far  to  a  woman's  heart. 

Mrs.  Pethick.  (snapping  her  needles)  A  wo- 
man's heart — twaddle !    Besides,  she's  years  older ! 

Tony,     (indignantly)     She's  not ! 

Mrs.  Pethick.     Ever  seen  her  birth  certificate? 

Tony,  (shaking  a  finger  at  her)  Spiteful !  And 
wTong,  too.  I've  never  known  Margaret  tell  a  lie. 
Nor  have  you,  either. 

Mrs.  Pethick.  (knitting  more  violently  than 
ever)  Oh,  you  make  me  tired,  w4th  your  Margaret ! 
(Margaret  enters  from  l.,  holding  a  cage  with  a 

canary  in  it,  that  she  puts  on  the  table.    She  pats 

Tony's  arm  as  she  passes,  and  lends  merrily  over 

Mrs.  Pethick. 

Margaret.  Does  he  make  you  tired,  Mother 
Pethick? 

Mrs.  Pethick.  (crossly)  Don't  call  me  Mother 
Pethick !  I  won't  have  it !  I've  told  you  that  lots 
of  times.    I  won't  have  it ! 

Margaret,  (merrily)  Isn't  she  cross,  Tony? 
Instead  of  being  overjoyed !  Don't  go,  old  lady. 
Sit  down. 

(She  presses  Mrs.  Pethick,  who  has  made  as  though 
about  to  rise,  back  into  her  chair. 

Mrs.  Pethick.  (sourly)  Old  lady!  Listen  to 
her — such  manners !  And  why  have  you  brought 
that  nasty  bird  in  here? 

Margaret.     He  wanted  a  change  of  air,  he  told 
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me — and  to  see  his  godmother — that's  you,  dear  por- 
cupine, (she  kisses  Mrs.  Pethick,  who  wriggles  un- 
der the  caress)     0  Tony,  she  has  been  so  rude  to  me ! 

Tony.     And  to  me. 

Margaret.  Such  a  wicked  old  tongue  she  has! 
Always  dissatisfied — and  predicting  unpleasant 
things ! 

Mrs.  Pethick.  Never  mind — you'll  soon  be  rid 
of  me  now — Lady  Margaret ! 

Margaret.  No — Lady  Koland,  my  dear.  And  it 
sounds  nice — awful  nice!  But  1  shall  always  stick 
to  my  dear  old  frump ! 

Mrs.  Pethick.     (indignantly)     Margaret! 

Margaret,     (dancing   round  her) 

I  love  her,  I  love  her,  and  who  shall  dare 

To  chide  me  for  loving — my  grumpy  old  bear ! 

Mrs.  Pethick.  (rising,  with  dignity)  Permit 
me  to  leave  you. 

Margaret.  Not  now.  Sit  down.  Business.  Let 
us  be  serious.  You  too,  Tony.  About  this  throwing 
up  the  part. 

Tony.     Yes? 

Margaret.  I  couldn't  tell  them  at  the  theatre 
about  Roland,  of  course — and  I  was  so  anxious  to  be 
free — till  we're  married  at  any  rate — and — such  a 
stroke  of  luck !  I  had  a  difference  with  the  author 
— about  some  lines  he  wanted  me  to  speak,  and  I 
wouldn't.  He  was  stubborn,  I  firm — result,  I  simply 
left.  Manager  tearing  his  hair,  offering  to  fricassee 
the  author,  stew  him,  roast  him  or  boil  him — swear- 
ing I  was  worth  more  to  him  than  a  million  authors 
— I  refused,  and  retired — with  dignity.  And  there 
we  are ! 

Mrs.  Pethick.  There  we  are!  A  nice  state  of 
things !  A  whole  theatre  upset  by  a  mere — galvan- 
ized doll ! 

Margaret,  (chuckling)  There,  Tony — that's 
how  she  talks  to  me!  But  I  want  you  to  do  the 
rest,  will  you? 
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ToxY.  Of  course.  I'll  go  down,  and  see  Forres- 
ter. 

Margaret.  Ascribe  it  to  nerves — caprice — any- 
thing.   I  want  to  be  out  of  the  bill  for  a  bit. 

Mrs.  Pethick.     {grimly)     And  your  salary? 

Margaret.  That'll  be  out  of  the  bill,  too.  We've 
lots  of  money. 

Mrs.  Pethick:.  No,  we  haven't!  You're  so  ex- 
travagant !  Always  sending  cheques  to  ridiculous 
charities !     Frauds  they  are,  all  of  'em,  /  know. 

Margaret.  We've  enough  to  keep  the  pot  boil- 
ing, for  the  present,  at  any  rate.  And  I  can't  be  at 
the  theatre  now — Roland  told  his  people  this  morn- 
ing  

Mrs.  Pethick.  Poor  things!  My  heart  bleeds 
for  them ! 

Margaret,  (merrily)  Put  on  some  sticking- 
plaister,  frumpy  dear — you've  no  blood  to  lose !  But 
I'm  sure  they'll  appreciate  my  leaving  the  stage  for 
the  moment.    Don't  you  agree,  Tony? 

Tony.     Yes,  I  do.    I  think  you're  right. 

Mrs.  Pethick.  (with  derision)  He  thinks 
you're  right !  She  asks  the  man  who  loves  her 
whetlier  she's  right  in  marrying  someone  else! 

Margaret.  Now  just  you  go  away,  you  bundle 
of  perverse  sentimentality,  and  leave  me  to  talk  with 
— the  man  who  loves  me ! 

Mrs.  Pethick.  (gathering  vp  her  belongings)  I 
go.     You're  dining  at  home? 

Margaret.     Of  course. 

^Irs.  Pethick.     Then  at  least  let  me  request  you, 
when  we  meet  at  dinner,  to  respect  the  laws  of  com- 
mon civility. 
(She  goes,  l..  Toxy  holds  open  the  door  for  her,  then 

returns.    Margaret  has  gone  to  the  table  on  ivhich 

the  cage  stands,  and  is  playing  witli  the  bird;  she 

has  her  back  to  Toxy. 

Margaret,     (softly)    Do  you  still  love  me,  Tony  ? 
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Tony.  Not  impossible.  Habit  I've  got  into. 
Like  smoking  cigarettes.     Not  worth  talking  about. 

Margaret,  {turning  and  facing  him)  Curious 
man ! 

Tony.  Lots  like  me,  in  the  army.  Men  of  one 
idea.  I've  proposed  to  you,  with  military  regularity, 
every  six  months. 

Margaret,     (pained)     Don't,  Tony ! 

Tony.  Next  proposal  was  just  about  due,  when 
up  popped  Roland.  But,  very  seriously,  Maggie, 
there  isn't  a  grain  of  feeling  in  me  that  isn't  one 
large  wish  for  your  happiness. 

Margaret,  {earnestly)  I'm  sure  of  that. 
You've  been  a  dear  friend  to  me.  And  you'll  re- 
main so,  won't  you? 

Tony.  Always — but  not  quite  so  near  a  one. 
I'm  going  away. 

Margaret.     Where?     For  long? 

Tony.  India.  I've  been  offered  a  very  fine  berth 
— on  a  railway.  Great  stroke  of  luck.  Only  heard 
of  it  this  morning,  and  accepted  right  away. 

Margaret.     I'm  glad — and  I'm  sorry 

Tony.     I'm  off  next  Friday. 

Margaret.     So  soon? 

Tony.  The  man  whose  place  I'm  taking  died 
suddenly  of  enteric — must  sail  at  once.  But  you 
won't  miss  me. 

Margaret.     I  shall,  awfully. 

Tony.     Roland  will  be  there. 

Margaret.     0  Tony,  he  is  a  dear  boy,  isn't  he  ? 

Tony.  A  good  fellow — and  a  gentleman — which 
is  more  than  can  be  said  of  all  duke's  sons.  Oh  yes, 
I  like  him — as  well  as  can  be  expected — under  the 
circumstances. 

Margaret.     So  you  don't  think  me  so  very  foolish  ? 

Tony.  Foolish — why  ?  We'll  leave  all  that  cackle 
about  difference  of  station  to  newspaper  writers  and 
disappointed  old  maids. 

Margaret.     But  the  family? 
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Tony.  They'll  try  to  prevent  it,  because  that's 
the  usual  thing,  and  dukes  always  do  the  usual 
thing 

Margaret.     I  suppose  so. 

Tony.  But  your  name  stands  as  high  as  that  of 
any  woman  in  London — and  you  and  Roland  will 
get  married,  whether  the  Duke  likes  it  or  not — and 
they'll  come  round. 

Margaret.     I  wonder! 

Tony.  Sure  to  !  They've  only  to  see  you !  Now 
let's  discuss  this  theatre  business.  There's  the  ques- 
tion, of  course,  of  the  contract. 

(Wilson  enters  hurriedly,  with  a  card  on  a  salver.) 

Margaret,  {very  much  annoyed,  waving  her 
away)     Wilson,  I  told  you  I  would  see  no  one ! 

Wilson,     {very  excitedly)     If  you  please,  m'm — 

Margaret.  No  one,  I  said — no  one  at  all !  Tell 
him  so ! 

Wilson,     {trying  to  get  in  a  word)     M'm 

Margaret.     At  once,  do  you  hear? 

Wilson,     {gasping)     The  Duke ! 

Margaret.  )  ^  ,    .  .  ^ 

\      The  Duke?  ?  ? 
Tony.  ) 

Wilson.  Yes,  m'm,  if  you  please,  m'm.  {she 
presents  the  salver) 

Margaret,  {talcing  the  card)  The  Duke  of  St. 
Edmunds  !     The  Duke  here  !    Tony  ! 

Wilson.  Such  a  nice  gentleman,  m'm !  Not  at 
all  what  you'd  think  a 

Tony.     You  must  see  him,  of  course. 

Wilson.     Most  affable,  m'm !     So  polite  and 

Margaret.     Heaven,  I  must  do  my  hair!     Tony, 

talk  to  him  while  I Ask  him  to  come  up,  Wilson. 

His 

{She  pauses  and  loohs  interrogatively  at  Tony. 

Tony,     {with  a  chucHe)     His  Grace. 
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Margaret.  Fancy!  {To  Wilson)  Go!  (TFil- 
SON  goes)  I'll  fly.  Oh !  {she  rushes  to  the  book- 
shelves,  and  feverishly  picks  out  hooks)  Ibsen,  Tol- 
stoy, iSrietsche.  Scatter  these,  Tony.  They'll  show 
him  that  I — I  shan't  be  long. 

{She  rushes  out.    Tony,  with  a  smile,  puts  the  hooks 
on  the  table.    Wilson  comes  in  with  the  Duke.) 

Wilson,  {pompously)  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
St.  Edmunds,     {she  goes) 

Tony.  Good  afternoon.  Won't  you  sit  down? 
Miss  Verrall  will  be  here  in  a  moment.  She  asked 
me 

Duke.     Thank  you.     {he  sits) 

Tony.  Let  me  introduce  myself.  I  am  Antony 
Erquen,  late  Captain  in  His  Majesty's  Border  Rifles 
— and  a  very  old  friend  of  Miss  Verrall's. 

Duke.  Ah.  You  are  young  to  have  left  the 
Arm}^ 

Tony.  After  fifteen  years'  service  a  fellow  gets 
tired  of  inspecting  his  men's  clothes,  and  boots,  and 
counting  the  beery  coppers  they've  taken  in  the  can- 
teen  

Duke.     K'ot  very  edifying,  certainly. 

Tony.  So  I  sent  in  my  papers,  and  became  a 
private  citizen  again.  But  I  have  still  not  lost  the 
habit  of  criticising  men's  clothing. 

Duke.  Ah.  Nothing  very  wrong,  I  trust,  with 
mine? 

Tony,  {with  a  smile)  You  seem  to  have  the 
proper  number  of  buttons,  Duke,  and  I  imagine  your 
boots  fit  you.  But,  seriously,  isn't  it  an  absurd  thing 
that  a  highly  trained  officer  should  have  to  concern 
himself  with  these  trifles? 

Duke.  I  am  a  fairly  old  man,  Captain  Erquen, 
and  have  lived  so  long  among  absurd  things  that  I 
have  grown  used  to  them,  {he  fingers  the  hooks  on 
the  table)  Ibsen,  Tolstoy,  Nietsche!  Dear  me! 
Does  Miss  Verrall  read  these? 
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Tony.    Oh  yes. 

Duke.  You  increase  my  apprehension.  My  mis- 
sion was  already  sufficiently  embarrassing !  I  will 
confess  to  you,  Captain,  that  I  know  these  gentle- 
men only  by  reputation.  Now  that  {he  nods  at  the 
canary)  is  very  much  more  in  my  line. 

Tony.     The  canary? 

Duke,  {rising,  and  going  to  the  cage)  If  I  mis- 
take not,  a  very  good  Lancashire  turn-crown.  Yes — 
it  is.  The  crest  overlaps  the  eyes  a  leetle  too  much. 
— and  I'm  afraid  the  feathers  are  soriewhat  inclined 
to  curl.  But  it's  a  fine  bird,  {he  turns)  Pardon 
me.  Captain.  I  am  exceedingly  fond  of  birds  and 
flowers. 

Tony.     So  is  Miss  Verrall. 

Duke,  {returning  to  his  seat)  Thank  Heaven! 
We  shall  have  some  common  ground.  Tell  me,  Cap- 
tain— for  I  am  a  very  shy  man — is  Miss  Verrall — 
alarming  ? 

Tony,     {puzzled)     Alarming? 

Duke.  I  have  never  seen  her,  you  know.  A  per- 
son, myself,  without  any  very  pronounced  or  fixed 
prejudices,  I  am  allied,  by  marriage,  to  the  very 
pillar  and  prop  of  Nonconformity.  He  has  a  dread 
of  the  theatre. 

Tony.     He? 

Duke,  I  am  alluding  to  the  father  of  my  daugh- 
ter-in-law— my  elder  son's  wife.  You  have  heard 
of  Mr.  Hanks? 

Tony,     {shaking  his  head)    Vm  afraid  that  I 

Duke.  Surely  you  know  Boilings  and  Hanks,  the 
great  drapers  in  the  Seven  Sisters'  Koad?  (Tony 
nods)  Ah,  of  course.  It  is  curious,  Captain — these 
are  the  days  of  the  great  brewers,  and  great  drapers, 
and  great  financiers — there  were  days  of  great  states- 
men, great  warriors,  and  even  of  great  dukes.  But 
let  that  pass.    Tell  me  about  Miss  Verrall. 

Tony.  This  to  begin  with.  She  is  the  sweetest, 
noblest,  truest  creature— — - 
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Duke.  That  will  do  very  well  to  begin  with. 
Pray  go  on. 

Tony.  You  are  laughing  at  me,  but  my  empha- 
sis is  not  as  out  of  place  as  you  think.  So  many 
people  are  apt  to  imagine  that  because  a  woman  is 
connected  with  the  stage 

Duke,  (breaking  in  gently)  I  quite  agree,  my 
dear  Captain.  And  I  am  fully  prepared  to  endorse 
all  you  say.  My  son  has  already  emptied  the  ad- 
jective-box; I  am  glad  to  have  your  superlatives  also. 
Will  you  tell  me  if  Miss  Verrall 

(Margaret  comes  in.    Tony  and  the  Duke  rise. 

Tony.  Here  she  is !  Duke,  let  me  introduce  you 
to  Miss  Margaret  Verrall — the  Duke  of  St.  Ed- 
munds.    And  now  I'll  leave  you. 

Margaret,  (after  an  exchange  of  formal  hows 
with  the  Duke)  You'll  come  back,  Tony?  I'd  like 
to 

Tony.  I'll  wait  downstairs.  (to  the  Duke) 
Good-bye. 

Duke.  Good-bye,  Captain.  I  trust  we  may  meet 
again. 

Tony.     With  all  my  heart!     (he  goes) 

Margaret.  Won't  you  sit  down?  And,  first  of 
all,  tell  me,  please,  must  I  punctuate  every  sentence 
with  "Your  Grace"?  I've  never  spoken  to  a  real 
live  duke  before. 

Duke.  My  dear  Miss  Verrall,  your  grace  is 
greater  than  mine.  And  if  any  extra  punctuation 
be  needed,  you  have  but  to  flash  a  smile  on  me.  In 
the  impossible  event  of  my  attention  wandering,  you 
may  recall  me  to  sanity  by  addressing  me  sharply  as 
"  duke." 

Margaret,  (gaily)  Ah,  very  well — that  is  de- 
lightfully simple  !     (she  sits)     And — now  ? 

Duke,  (ruefully,  as  he  sits,  facing  her)  Now ! 
That's  just  it !  Miss  Verrall,  I  have  a  difficult  task 
before  me — I  maj  say,  in  many  respects,  an  odious 
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task.  It  will  simplify  matters  very  considerably  if 
you  allow  me  to  offer,  as  preface,  a  little  autobio- 
graphical sketch. 

Margaret,     (smiling)     By  all  means. 

Duke.  Thank  you.  Miss  Verrall,  you  behold  be- 
fore you  what  is  probably  the  most  tragical  figure  in 
modern  life — tragic,  I  assure  you,  don't  laugh — a 
poor  duke. 

Margaret.     Oh ! 

Duke.  The  word  '^  poor  *'  has  been  somewhat  cor- 
rupted from  its  original  sense — the  sense  in  which 
I  use  it.  I  have  no  money.  (Margaret  hows  smil- 
ingly) Nor  is  this  my  fault,  Miss  Verrall.  My 
father,  the  kindest  and  most  genial  of  men,  absent- 
mindedly  scattered  the  last  fragments  of  a  fortune 
into  which  his  father,  before  him,  had  dipped  very 
heavily.  I  i^arried  when  I  was  very  young:  when 
my  father  died  I  found  myself  practically  without  a 
shilling. 

Margaret,     {politely)     I'm  sorry. 

Duke.  In  the  course  of  your  pleasant  excursion 
through  life,  Miss  Verrall,  you  may  have  come  across 
a  thing  called  a  mortgage.  That  thing  has  been  a 
nightmare  to  me  since  I  inherited  the  estates.  I  will 
not  harrow  you  with  details — but  if  you  want  to  con- 
ceive my  position,  imagine  a  suit  of  clothes — with 
another  man  inside  them !  My  wife,  who  was  a 
practical  woman,  realized  that  my  elder  son  must 
marry  money.  He  did — she  arranged  it — and  then 
she  died,  and  left  me  to  face  the  consequences. 

Margaret.     Were  they  so  very  dreadful? 

Duke.  My  son  married  the  daughter  of  Boilings 
and  Hanks — I  mean  Mr.  Hanks 

Margaret.     Seven  Sisters'  Road? 

Duke,  {ivitli  a  smile)  And  elsewhere!  To  be 
brief,  agricultural  depression  had,  in  the  meantime, 
so  considerably  reduced  the  value  of  my  estates  that 
I  was  unable  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  mortgages, 
nor   were   these   worth   the  money  advanced.     Mr. 
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Hanks,  who  is  fabulously  wealthy — a  kind  of  fairy 
draper — intervened.  Mr.  Hanks  took  ever  the  mort- 
gages, and  it  is  he  who  manages  the  property.  Mr. 
Hanks  receives  all  the  money  that  comes  in,  and  pays 
all  the  money  that  goes  out.  I,  my  dear  Miss  Ver- 
rall,  am  simply  a  figurehead;  nominally  master  and 
owner  of  Dumaray  Castle,  Stormbrook  Priory,  and 
the  rest — really  a  pauper  who  finds  it  the  most  diffi- 
cult thing  in  the  world  to  pay  his  tailor's  bill  and 
the  subscription  at  his  club. 

Margaret.     How  awful ! 

Duke.  The  fact  is  that  it  isn't  pleasant — but  one 
has  to  make  the  best  of  things,  and  I  do.  I  at  least 
derive  this  benefit  from  the  arrangement,  that  I  am 
enabled  to  retain  my  old  serrants — even  to  pension 
them  when  they  are  past  work — for  Mr.  Hanks  is 
very  just  and  very  generous — and  to  maintain, 
though  in  a  somewhat  shaky  fashion,  the  traditions 
of  my  ancient  house.  .  .  .  There  you  have,  Miss  Ver- 
rall,  very  simply,  the  story  of  my  life.  It  has,  I 
venture  to  say,  been  a  life  of  sufficient  correctness — 
I  have  none  of  the  vices  with  which  popular  fiction 
and  popular  preachers  are  wont  to  credit  my  or- 
der  

Margaret.     And  mine. 

Duke,  {lowing)  And  yours.  To  be  popular  one 
has  to  punch  hard — and  we  have  both  been  punched. 
It  doesn't  hurt!  Well,  to  continue.  My  elder  son, 
as  I  have  said,  was  married,  six  years  ago,  to  Mr. 
Hanks's  daughter,  Alicia  Gwendolen — a  masterful 
lady,  who  has  sent  her  husband  into  the  House — 
where  I  imagine  that  in  silence  and  resignation,  he 
accomplishes  such  duties  as  are  required  of  him. 
For  we  are  not  a  brilliant  family,  Miss  Verrall. 

Margaret,     (merrily)     You  mustn't  say  that! 

Duke,     {shading  Ms  head)     The  family  brain,  I 

fear,  has  gone  the  way  of  the  family  estat<^s,  and 

has  sadly — deteriorated  !    But  that  by  the  way  !    ^ly 

own    daughter — poor    child! — has    allowed    Alicia 

21 
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Gwendolen  to  engage  her  to  a  wealthy  South  Afri- 
can magnate — and  it  was  the  intention,  the  long- 
thought-out,  carefully-matured  intention  of  the  afore- 
said Alicia  Gwendolen  to  marry  Roland  to  an  Ameri- 
can girl,  whose  father  has  made  what  is  known  as 
a  pile  in — pork. 

Margaret.     Miss  Hilling.     I  know. 

Duke.  Imagine,  therefore,  the  consternation  into 
which  his  announcement  of  this  morning  has  thrown 
the  ruling  powers!  For  you  will,  I  am  sure,  have 
gathered  from  what  I  have  said  that  Alicia  Gwen- 
dolen is  the  sun,  the  rising  and  setting  sun,  around 
which  I,  the  meekest  of  mortals,  pathetically  revolve ! 

Margaret,  (laughing)  Strawberry-leaves  and 
all! 

Duke.  All !  Her  father  whirls  with  me  in  the 
starry  sphere,  accompanied  by  her  husband,  my 
daughter,  and,  till  to-day,  Roland !  For  with  us,  I 
assure  you,  the  law  of  gravitation  is  suspended — and 
we  are  conscious  only  of  one  attraction — Alicia  Gwen- 
dolen— who  has  annexed  our  souls,  and  keeps  the 
keys  in  the  little  chatelaine  that  is  strapped  to  her 
waist.  And  the  mission  with  which  I  am  charged. 
Miss  Verrall,  is  a  mission  which  this  superior  power 
has  imposed  upon  me;  and  the  initial  repugnance 
with  which  I  received  it  is  vastly  increased  now  that 
I  have  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  you,  face  to 
face. 

Margaret,  (clieerfulh/)  Go  on,  duke — don't  be 
afraid !  Your  daughter-in-law  is  horrified  at  the 
idea  of  Roland  marrying  me? 

Duke.  Let  us  say  she — objects.  Therefore,  her 
father  does  also.  And  her  husband.  For  myself, 
let  me  assure  you  that  I  have  an  absolutely  open 
mind;  nor  did  it  need  the  testimony  of  Ibsen  and 
Tolstoy  to  convince  me 

Margaret,  (with  a  chuclde)  Never  mind  them. 
I  put  them  there  myself  to  make  an  impression.  Go 
on. 
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Duke.  Mr.  Hanks  is  a  worthy  man.  He  has 
even  a  sense  of  humour.  But  he  was  early  inoculated 
with  Nonconformity — and  has  it  badly.  Need  I  say 
more  ? 

Margaret.     (g<iily)     No!     And  your  mission? 

Duke,  {bowing  his  head)  You  correctly  re- 
proach my  garrulity.  But  that  mission  is  so  odious 
that  I  talk  on,  and  on,  to  postpone  it. 

Margaret.  You  needn't.  I  regard  you  hence- 
forth as  an  Ambassador — and  your  remarks  are  priv- 
ileged. 

Duke.  Thank  you  again.  Briefly  then — I  shut 
my  eyes  as  I  say  it — in  a  word — oh,  never  was  speech 
so  difficult  to  me ! — I  have  come — Miss  Verrall,  I 
hate  myself  for  saying  it 

(He  'pauses,  in  deep  and  very  genuine  emharrass' 
ment.) 

Margaret.     The  mission.  Ambassador ! 

Duke.  I  know  of  course,  and  in  advance,  what 
your  answer  will  be 

Margaret.  Then  you  surely  need  hav^^  no  scruple 
in  delivering  the  message! 

DuKe.  (with  downcast  eyes)  I  am  instructed — 
to  offer  you — five  thousand  pounds — if  you  will — 
break  off — the  engagement. 

Margaret,  {laughing  and  clapping  her  hands) 
Five  thousand  pounds !  Princely !  But,  Duke, 
surely  you  were  told  to  try  me  with  less,  to  begin 
with ! 

Duke,  {smiling)  That  is  so.  I  fancy  I  may 
spare  you  the  trouble  of  declining  ? 

Margaret.  Yes.  Though  I  cheerfully  agree  with 
what  you  said  before — that  Mr.  Hanks  is  generous. 
I  would  go  further,  and  call  him  extravagant !  And 
now,  duke — you  will  cease  to  be  an  Ambassador 

Duke.  Not  yet.  It  was  foreseen — Roland's  ec- 
static praise  of  you  caused  even  Alicia  to  waver — 
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that  you  might  refuse.  So  there  is  another  proposal 
— this  time  an  invitation. 

Margaret,     (wotidering)     An  invitation? 

Duke.  No  less.  The  ruling  powers  migrate  to 
the  country  to-morrow — to  Dumaray  Castle — you  are 
bidden  join  us  there,  if  you  will,  for  a  week  or  so. 

Margaret.     What ! ! !    This  from  Mr.  Hanks  ? 

Duke.     I  assure  you. 

Margaret.     And  his  daughter? 

Duke.     Especially  his  daughter. 

Margaret.     And  they  never  go  to  the  theatre? 

Duke.  They  would  as  soon  venture  in  a  donkey- 
cart  to  the  North  Pole. 

Margaret.  I  confess  that  I  very  much  prefer 
this  proposition  to  the  other. 

Duke.  (awJcwardly)  There  is  a — clause.  Miss 
Verrall,  a — codicil,  a — trifling — stipulation 

Margaret.     Which  is? 

Duke.  That  you  come — merely  as  an  ordinary 
acquaintance — and  not  as  Roland's — fiancee 

Margaret,     (thoughtfully)    Ah!    But  still — even 

then — the  offer  is  kind — I  hadn't  expected Oh, 

duke  !    Light  bursts  in  upon  me,  I  see,  I  understand ! 

Duke.     What  ? 

Margaret,  (huhhling  over  with  glee)  Your 
daughter-in-law  is  convinced  that  if  Roland  saw 
me  for  a  week  with  real  ladies,  he  would  very 
quickly  detect  the  difference — and  be  so  shocked  and 
disgusted  that  he  would  be  only  too  anxious — to 
break  off  the  engagement  himself ! 

(She  and  the  Duke  loolc  at  each  other;  he  hursts  out 
laughing  in  his  turn,  and  for  a  moment  they  en- 
joy the  joke  together.) 

Duke,  (rising  and  going  to  her)  My  dear  Miss 
Verrall,  pray  believe  that  if  I  accepted  this  mission, 
it  was  only  because  of  my  fear  that,  if  I  refused, 
my  substitute  might  acquit  himself  even  more  offen- 
sively. 
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Margaret.  There  is  no  need  of  apology,  duke — 
you  have  been  most  kind — most  kind  and  considerate. 
And  I  am  grateful  for  the  invitation — and  I  shall 
be  glad  to  go  to  your  house — but  only  as  Roland's 
affianced  wife,  and  in  no  other  capacity. 

Duke,  (gathering  up  his  helongings,  and  'prepar- 
ing to  go)  You  have  all  my  sympathy,  Miss  Ver- 
rall,  and  I  have  no  more  to  say. 

Margaret,  {rising,  and  facing  him)  Sir,  you 
are  the  one  person  I  have  to  consider ;  your  daughter- 
in-law  and  her  father  are  nothing  to  me.  It  is  to 
you  that  I  put  the  question — do  you  consent  to  my 
marrying  your  son  ? 

Duke,  {with  a  mild  shrug)  Of  what  value  is 
the  consent  of  a  penniless  father? 

Margaret.     It  is  all  we  require  of  you,  sir. 

Duke.  Miss  Verrall,  Roland  is  in  the  Guards, 
and  receives  a  handsome  allowance  from  Mr.  Hanks 

Margaret.     He  means  to  leave  the  Army,  sir. 

Duke.  So  he  told  us  this  morning.  He  proposes 
to  become  an  engineer,  and  work.  Why  not?  I 
have  never  tried  to  enforce  my  will  upon  him — I 
shall  not  now. 

Margaret.     Then  you  do  not  approve? 

Duke.  If  I  have  an  objection,  it  is  mainly  on 
the  score  of  finance.  Roland  hasn't  a  penny.  He 
would  be  living  on  his  wdfe. 

Margaret.  Is  it  so  very  much  more  honourable, 
duke,  to  live  on  his  wife's  father? 

Duke.  No — but  it  has  the  warrant  of  convention, 
and  safeguards  the  man's  self-respect. 

Margaret.  Will  that  self-respect  be  so  much  bet- 
ter preserved  if  he  sells  himself  to  the  pig-gentle- 
man's daughter? 

Duke.  Dear  Miss  Yerrall,  we  live  in  a  world 
which  admits  logic  only  in  text-books  that  nobody 
reads. 

Margaret.     Roland  loves  me. 

Duke.     He  adores  you:  and  you  have  only  to  lift 
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your  little  finger,  and  not  all  the  Hankses  and  Boll- 
ingses  in  Seventy  Sisters'  Roads  will  keep  him  from 
marrying  you.  And  I,  who  have  seen  you,  and  rec- 
ognize your  charm,  I  do  not  intend  to  try.  Can  I 
say  more? 

Margaret,     (coldly)     I  thank  you, 

Duke.     Not  very  cordially  ! 

Margaret.     You  do  what  you  think  right. 

Duke.  And  you  also  will  do  what  you  think  right 
— and  whatever  you  do  will,  I'm  sure,  be  well  done. 
As  for  me,  I  am  passive — I  have  been  passive  so 
long,  forced  into  inaction — that  I  have  no  more 
volition  than  an  oyster — which  is  not  even  offered  the 
choice  of  lemon  or  vinegar  at  the  crisis  of  its  exist- 
ence. 

Margaret,  (earnestly)  Duke,  duke,  don't  Joke 
about  it — ^say  you  consent ! 

Duke.  Dear  Miss  Verrall,  Eoland  told  us  this 
morning  that  you  and  he  intended  to  get  married, 
whether  we  consented  or  not. 

Margaret.     Now  that  I  have  seen  you 

Duke,  (interrupting  her  gently  and  taking  her 
hy  the  hand)  You  at  least  have  the  assurance  that 
I  shall  not  interfere,  or  oppose. 

Margaret,  (merrily)  I  warn  you,  duke,  that  I 
shall  regard  that  as  consent ! 

Duke.  To  return  to  my  oyster,  that's  what  the 
man  says,  as  he  swallows  it ! 

Margaret.  I  offer  you  neither  lemon  nor  vine- 
gar— but  a  daughter-in-law  who  shall  make  you 
proud  of  your  son — and  of  her,  too ! 

Duke,  (pressing  her  hand  that  he  still  holds  in 
his)  Of  that  I  have  not  the  least  doubt.  You  will 
not  come  to  Dumaray  ? 

Margaret.     Sir,  Dum^iray  has  come — to  me. 

Duke,  (acknowledging  the  compliment  with  a 
slight  how,  and  releasing  her  hand)  I  need  scarcely 
tell  you  that  you  would  be  received  there  as  befits 
you.    Figure-head  though  I  be,  you  may  rest  assured 
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of  that.  But  you  know  best.  Should  you,  however, 
alter  your  mind (Roland  rushes  in.) 

Roland,  (breathless,  loohing  from  one  to  the 
other)  Father — Margaret — wpII?  Father,  now 
you\e  seen  her !    Isn't  she 

Margaret,  (laying  a  hand  on  his  arm)  Hush, 
Roland !    Your  father  has  been  most  kind. 

Duke.  My  boy,  Miss  Verrall  and  I  have  had  a 
delightful  talk. 

Roland,  (turning  to  him)  Don't  call  her  Miss 
Verrall,  guv'nor — dear  old  guv'nor 

Duke.  Roland,  I  have  been  compelled  to  take  the 
family  skeleton  out  of  its  cupboard. 

Roland.     Alicia  Gwendolen! 

Duke,  (with  a  warning  forefinger)  Hush — let 
us  not  speak  disrespectfully  of  a  most  well-meaning 
lady — and  your  sister-in-law.  I  was  alluding  to  my 
poverty.  I  have  informed  Miss  Verrall  that  I  am 
absolutely  without  means,  and  unable  to  offer  you 
any  allowance. 

Roland.  That  makes  no  difference — does  it,  Mar- 
garet ? 

Margaret.  None,  absolutely  none.  Your  father 
knows. 

Duke.  I  leave  you  with  Miss  Verrall,  my  boy.  I 
have  been  forced  to  play  an  odious  part  to-day.  Next 
time  I  come  I  shall,  I  hope,  represent  only  myself. 

(He  holds  out  his  hand  to  Margaret.) 

Margaret.  Come  again  soon,  duke,  and  advise 
us! 

Duke.  Discuss  with  Roland  the  proposed  visit  to 
Dumaray. 

Roland.     What !     They've  asked  her  down  there  ! 

Duke.  Yes,  Miss  Verrall  will  tell  you.  (to  Mar- 
garet) If  you  alter  you  mind — I  am  going  to  my 
club — Roland  will  know  where  to  find  me. 

Margaret.     I  shall  not  alter  my  mind,  duke. 
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Duke.  So  be  it.  And  be  sure  that  you  have  a 
friend  in  me,  now  and  always.  Good-bye.  Stay 
here,  I  beg — nay,  I  insist.     Au  revoir.     {he  goes) 

EoLAND.  {eagerly)  Maggie,  tell  me — why  not  go 
to  Dumaray?    And  I  say,  isnt  he  a  dear  old  boy? 

Margaret.  He's  adorable!  But  I  want  you  to 
tell  me  first — to  tell  me  again  and  again — that  you 
love  me. 

EoLAND.  That  I  love  you!  {he  throws  his  arms 
round  her  and  kisses  her  fondly)  Maggie,  don't  you 
know  that !    Love  you,  love  you  ! 

Margaret,  {caressing  his  cheeTc)  Love!  Oh, 
the  little  word  that  says  so  little  and  means  so  much ! 
Love,  love — oh,  the  happiness  of  it !  I  have  mocked 
it  so  often  on  the  stage — mocked  and  pretended — 
and  now !  .  .  .  Dearest,  dearest,  no  one  shall  take  you 
from  me ! 

EoLAND.  {stoutly)  I  should  like  to  see  ''em  try, 
that's  all !    I  told  Alicia 

Margaret.  She  hates  me,  of  course,  she  and  her 
father.  An  actress — horrible !  A  mesalliance,  if  you 
marry  me — but  the  daughter  of  the  man  who  has 
sold  a  great  many  pigs 

EoLAND.  {with  a  guffaw)  You  should  see  her! 
By  Jove,  you  should  see  her ! 

Margaret.  I  know — I  can  guess.  We  may  be 
foolish,  of  course 

EoLAND.  Why?  What's  there  foolish  about  it? 
It's  the  life  I'm  leading  is  foolish.  I  never  wanted 
to  go  into  the  Army. 

Margaret,  {her  head  on  his  shoulder)  Think 
of  it — here  w^e  are  in  this  room,  we  two,  with  our 
love — and  what  more  do  we  want — what  more ! 

EoLAND.  By  Jove,  that's  what  I  told  them — I 
said  so.  They  yarned  and  talked  rot.  I  said  just 
what  you  said — only  not  quite  so  well,  you  know. 

Margaret.  Mr.  Hanks — Mr.  Hanks  and  Alicia 
— ^they  hate  me.  Well,  we  don't  need  them,  do  we? 
What  do  we  care? 
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Roland.  We  don't  care  a  tinker's  curse — or  a 
row  of  buttons — or  shops ! 

Margaret,     (stroking  his  cheek)     Dear  Roland. 

Roland.  I'm  not  much  of  a  talker — I  haven't 
the  gift  of  the  gab,  like  the  guv'nor — and  they  tell 
me  I'm  just  a  young  fool,  like  other  young  fools — 
well,  if  there  are  other  fools  like  me,  God  bless  'em, 
I  say,  because  they're  the  happy  ones,  as  I  am,  and  I 
never  knew  what  real  happiness  meant  before  you 
told  me  you  loved  me. 

Margaret,  (murmuring)  Dear  Roland,  dear 
Roland ! 

Roland.  Not  much  brain,  I  daresay — well,  I 
haven't,  perhaps,  except  just  for  mechanics  and 
things — but  there's  a  heart  in  me,  a  heart  like  chaps 
that  are  clever — and  that  heart's  all  yours,  Maggie, 
every  square  inch  of  it — and  I  can  tell  you  too, 
though  it's  not  much  to  brag  about,  that  it's  a  heart 
that  never  has  cared  for  a  woman  before. 

Margaret.  That  means  nothing  to  them!  Mr. 
Hanks  and  Alicia  would  laugh  if  they  heard  you, 
just  laugh,  and  tell  you — Oh  yes,  there'll  be  difficult- 
ies— but  we'll  overcome  them ! 

Roland.  Do  that  on  our  head !  Maggie,  I  went 
round  last  night — there's  an  engineer  chap  that  I 
know — I've  had  a  good  talk  with  him. 

Margaret.     And  what  did  he  say  ? 

Roland.  Well,  his  face  rather  dropped,  don't  you 
know,  when  I  told  him — leaving  the  Army,  and  that, 
and  wanting  a  partnership — he  bleated  some  drivel 
about  serving  apprenticeship,  as  though  I  were  a 
boy !  Fact  is,  of  course,  when  I  said  I  couldn't  bring 
money 

Margaret.     Ah ! 

Roland.  But  he's  willing  to  look  at  those  draw- 
ings of  mine — those  plans  for  the  motor.  There's 
a  lot  in  it,  I'm  sure. 

Margaret.  I'm  sure  there  is,  dear.  But  you 
mustn't  be  discouraged  if,  just  at  the  start 
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Roland.  Discouraged?  Not  I!  Besides,  there's 
the  Stock  Exchange — tons  of  money  to  be  made 
there!  And  the  place  where  a  title  tells;  they  think 
a  lot  of  a  lord,  those  chaps !     Don't  like  it  much, 

stocks  and  shares;  still,  if  the  motor  don't  go 

But  I  say,  Maggie,  the  papers  are  full  of  it — you've 
thrown  up  your  part? 

Margaret.  I  shan't  be  in  this  new  play,  dear  .  .  . 
An  opportunity  offered — I  wanted  to  be  free  just 
now. 

EoLAND.  Fine.  I'm  so  glad !  And  you'll  have 
to  give  up  the  stage,  you  know,  as  soon  as  my  motor 
goes,   or  something.      The   guv'nor's   awfully   taken 

with  you — I  could  see  that.    And  I'm  sure  that 

I  say,  why  not  run  down  to  Dumaray,  Maggie? 

Margaret.  I  wasn't  to  go  there  as  your  intended 
wife,  Roland — just  as  a  friend. 

Roland,     {puzzled)     A  friend? 

Margaret.  For  your  sister-in-law  to  inspect  me, 
that's  all — find  fault  with  my  grammar,  resent  my 
clothes 

Roland,     {hursting  out  laughing)     Oh,  ho! 

Margaret.  That  you  might  find  out  what  a  com- 
mon person  I  was 

Roland,  {cliohing)  Common — you!  By  Jove, 
that's  a  good  one !  Alicia  Gwendolen !  My  stars ! 
I  wonder  the  guv'nor 

Margaret.  He  was  merely  her  mouthpiece — ^he 
said  what  she  told  him  to  say,  and  said  it  most 
sweetly. 

Roland.  Poor  old  guv'nor!  Too  meek,  you 
know — much  too  meek !  Had  a  very  hard  life,  poor 
guv'nor!  The  mater  bullied  the  soul  out  of  him, 
and,  after  her,  Alicia ! 

Margaret,  (gently)  Don't  let's  speak  of  her, 
dear  Roland. 

Roland.  I  wish  the  old  man  could  have  seen  you 
— Hanks,  I  mean.  Decent  old  chap,  he  is — we're 
all  very  fond  of  him.     Worships  Alicia,  worse  luck 
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— only  child,  and  his  wife's  dead.  If  you  came  to 
Dumaray 

Margaret.  Oh,  Roland,  that's  out  of  the  ques- 
tion! 

Roland.  Of  course,  of  course — though  I  should 
have  liked  it;  but  I  daresay  you  are  right.  The 
guv'nor  consents — that's  the  great  thing. 

Margaret.  (hesitatingly)  He  didn't  exactly 
consent — we  were  to  do  what  we  thought  best 

Roland.  That's  as  far  as  he'd  go — the  guv'nor 
all  over ;  he'll  never  say  yes  or  no.  But  such  a  dear 
old  chap !  And  after  all  he's  the  only  one  we  need 
bother  about. 

Margaret.  Of  course,  we're  not  concerned  with 
the  others.    You  and  I,  and  your  father.    Who  else? 

Roland,  (nursing  his  knee)  I'll  have  to  bring 
Alma  to  see  you.    Poor  little  Alma ! 

Margaret.     Your  sister?    Is  she  angry  too? 

Roland.  Alma  ?  Oh,  no — ^she's  delighted  !  One 
of  us,  at  least,  she  said — one  of  the  three,  will  marry 
for  love !  The  poor  girl !  You'll  like  her,  Maggie 
— she  is  such  a  darling! 

Margaret.  I'm  sure  I  shall.  But,  Roland,  you 
never  told  me  she  was  engaged? 

Roland.  Only  heard  it  myself  last  week,  and 
I'm  so  angry  about  it ! 

Margaret.  From  what  your  father  says,  she's 
not  very  fond  of  the  man  she's  to  marry? 

Roland.     Oh  no — she  hates  him ! 

Margaret,     (amazed)     What! 

Roland.     But  he's  very  rich,  and  Alicia 

Margaret.     You  mean  to  tell  me How  old  is 

your  sister? 

Roland.  She's  twenty,  that's  all.  It  is  a  shame, 
isn't  it? 

Margaret,  (indignantly)  A  shame !  I  didn't 
know  such  things  happened !  And  your  father  al- 
lows it? 

Roland.     The    guv'nor?    Well,    he    never    inter- 
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feres,  you  see — he  just  sits  in  his  corner.  And  he 
has  suffered  so  much,  all  his  life,  from  having  no 
money,  that  I  really  believe  he  thinks  that's  the 
worst  thing  of  all. 

Margaret.  But  if  your  sister  dislikes  him  so 
much 

EoLAND.  That's  all  nonsense,  Alicia  says — mere 
girlish  nonsense.  Poor  Alma  stood  out  a  long  time, 
but  she  had  to  give  in  at  last. 

Margaret.     Oh ! 

EoLAND.  You  see,  she's  so  weak,  poor  dear !  Just 
like  the  guv'nor,  she  is. 

Margaret.  It's  wicked,  it's  cruel !  You  shouldn't 
have  allowed  it,  Eoland. 

Eoland.  I  told  Marillier  pretty  straight  what  I 
thought ■ 

Margaret,  (her  whole  lody  stiffening  in  sudden, 
uncontrollahle  terror)  Who?  Who?  What  name 
did  you  say? 

Eoland.  Marillier — Eustace  Marillier — Eustace 
Joseph!  What  a  name!  {he  turns  round  and  loohs 
at  her;  she  has  gained  complete  control)  But  I  say 
— you  know  him  ? 

Margaret.  A  tall  man — dark,  with  black  hair? 
Has  he  been  in  South  Africa  ? 

Eoland.  The  last  ten  or  twelve  years — yes,  that's 
the  man.  One  of  the  raiders,  you  know;  but  he 
didn't  go  to  prison!  Making  his  pile  all  the  time! 
Funny  that  you  should  have  met  him ! 

Margaret,  {without  a  trace  of  emotion)  I  met 
him — yes,  .  .  .  years  ago.  .  .  .  Has  he  been  told — of 
our  engagement,  Eoland? 

Eoland.  Not  yet — he's  in  Vienna,  on  business — 
won't  be  back  for  a  couple  of  days.  ISTot  a  bad  fel- 
low, Marillier — knows  a  lot  about  horses. 

Margaret,  {gaily)  It's  a  very  small  world, 
isn't  it?  Fancy  my  coming  across  Mr.  Marillier 
again!  It's  such  a  strange  name — that's  why  I  re- 
member it. 
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EoLAND.     Eustace  Joseph  Marillier — a  mouthful ! 

Margaret.  Marillier — rhymes  with  sillier — 
doesn't  it  ? 

Roland,  {eagerly)  I  say,  you  know — it's  fine. 
We  shall  have  a  friend  in  camp  now.  And  Alicia 
thinks  the  world  of  him ! 

Margaret.  Really !  Though  he  hasn't  a  title  ? 
Do  you  know,  I'm  almost  sorry  now — that  I  said 
I  wouldn't  go  to  Dumaray ! 

Roland.  Oh,  Maggie,  do,  do!  I  should  be  so 
grateful ! 

Margaret,  {smiling  'pleasantly  at  him)  You'd 
like  me  to  so  very  much,  Roland? 

Roland.  I  would — I  would,  really !  You  see, 
there's  old  Hanks — we're  great  pals,  he  and  I.  And 
Alicia  would  sing  very  small,  once  they'd  seen  you! 

Margaret.     If  you  really  wish  it,  Roland 

Roland.     Don't  I  just.     It'd  be  great ! 

Margaret.     Well,  I  will  then.    There. 

Roland,     {hugging  her)     You  darling! 

Margaret.  I'll  go  meekly  into  the  den — Red 
Riding-Hood  Maggie  and  the  wolf  Alicia. 

Roland.  You'll  soon  stop  her  biting!  I  am 
so  glad! 

Margaret.  Now  I  tell  you  what  you'd  better  do 
— 3''ou  know  where  to  find  your  father? 

Roland.     He'd  be  at  the  Club,  he  said. 

Margaret.  Well,  Roland — go  quickly — find  him 
and  tell  him 

Roland,     {a  little  disappointed)     At  once — now? 

Margaret,  {caressing  him)  Yes,  dear — you  see, 
I  don't  want  the  others  to  know — that  I've  changed 
my  mind. 

Roi^AND.  You're  right — of  course,  you're  right. 
I'll  go.  Pick  him  up  in  the  road,  very  likely — he 
stops  at  every  shop-window. 

Margaret.  To-morrow  will  suit  me  best — your 
father  said  they  were  going  down  to-day. 
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Roland.  I'll  tell  him.  And  I'll  come  in  later, 
and  we'll  talk  about  trains. 

Margaret.  Do,  dear.  And  give  him  my  love. 
Go  quickly,  dear  Roland. 

Roland.  Good-bye.  {he  hisses  her)  Awfully 
sweet  of  you,  Maggie!  (he  kisses  her  again)  I  am 
so  glad! 

{He  rushes  off.  She  stands  for  a  moment,  stunned, 
in  a  state  of  collapse,  motionless,  supporting  her- 
self against  a  chair.  After  a  moment  Mrs. 
Pethick  opens  the  inner  door  cautiously,  peeps  in, 
then,  finding  Margaret  alone,  comes  into  the 
room.) 

Mrs.  Pethick.  Well,  your  ladyship !  Has  the 
Duke  given  you  his  blessing?  Brought  your  coronet, 
wrapped  in  silver  paper?  I  suppose  he's  walked  off 
with  a  bundle  of  photographs 

Margaret,  {suddenly  turning  and  gripping  her 
hy  the  wrist)     Marillier's  come  back. 

Mrs.  Pethick.     {aghast,  tottering)     What !   !   ! 

Margaret,  {wildly)  Come  back,  come  back! 
Engaged  to  his  sister! 

Mrs.  Pethick.     No!    Impossible! 

Margaret.     Yes,  I  tell  you !    Yes ! 

{There  is  silence:  Mrs.  Pethick  lets  herself  fall 
onto  the  sofa:  the  door  at  bach  opens,  and  Tony 
comes  in.) 

Tony,  {cheerfully)  Well,  Maggie,  all  serene? 
What  has 

Margaret,  {staring  wildly  at  him)  Marillier's 
come  back ! 

Mrs.  Pethick.  {fiercely,  springing  up)  You 
fool,  he  doesn't  know ! 

Tony,     {looking  from  one  to  the  other)     Know 

— what?     Why,    Maggie {he    moves   towards 

her.) 
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Mrs  Pethick.  {eagerly,  to  Margaret)  Don't 
tell  him — don't  tell — don't  trust  him 

Tony,  {sharply)  Hold  your  tongue,  Mrs. 
Pethick.  {he  turns  to  Margaret)  Maggie,  what  is 
it? 

Margaret.     What  is  it  ?  what  is  it  ?    Ruin  ! 

Tony,     {trying  to  take  her  hand)     Tell  me. 

Mrs.  Pethick.  {tugging  at  her  sleeve,  the  other 
side  of  her)  Don't — now  don't  be  a  fool.  Captain 
Erquen,  leave  us.    You  see  that  she 

Tony.  I  see  she's  in  trouble,  and  needs  me.  AYho 
has  come  back,  Maggie? 

Margaret,  {slowly)  The  usual  story — oh,  so 
stale  and  hackneyed — so  fearfully  conventional — 
what  you  read  of  every  day !  I  was  alone  in  the 
world — a  child  of  seventeen.  .  .  .  When  1  escaped, 
she  {she  nods  at  Mrs.  Pethick)  gave  me  a  home. 

Mrs.  Pethick.  {almost  in  a  shrieTc)  She 
wanted  to  kill  herself !  The  poor  thing !  I  tell 
you 

Margaret.  Twelve  years  ago.  I'd  forgotten — 
forgotten,  I  had,  it's  a  fact !  He  went  to  South 
Africa — passed  right  away.  And  now  he's  come  back 
— is  engaged  to  Roland's  sister ! 

Tony.     You're  sure  it's  the  man  ? 

Margaret.  Sure.  Engaged  to  Roland's  sister. 
Of  all  the  millions  of  people  in  the  world,  engaged 
to  the  sister  of  the  one  man  I  love. 

Mrs.  Pethick.  {grumbling)  You  shouldn't 
have  told  him — you  shouldn't  have  told ! 

Tony,  {angrily  to  Mrs.  Pethick)  Be  quiet! 
{to  Margaret)     Maggie,  well?    What  can  we  do? 

Mrs.  Pethick.  {with  a  sneer)  We!  You'll 
help  her,  won't  you ! 

Margaret.     I'm  going  down  there. 

Tony.     Where  ? 

Margaret.  Their  place  in  the  country.  Maril- 
lier  doesn't  know  yet.    He  won't  be  back  for  a  couple 
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of  days — I  must  see  him  before — {she  laughs) — I 
had  forgotten  !     I  had  ! 

Tony.  Marillier — I've  heard  of  him.  One  of  the 
big  South  African  men? 

Margaret.     Yes. 

Tony.  They'd  know  at  his  office  when  he'll  be 
back.    I'll  try  to  meet  him  at  the  station. 

Mrs.  Pethick.  {viciously)  We  don't  want  you 
at  all — you  leave  it  alone. 

Margaret.  Be  quiet,  Lucy!  {she  smiles  a  wan 
smile  at  Tony)     Poor  Tony!     You're  sorry? 

Tony.  Sorry!  The  question  is  now,  what  had 
best  be  done? 

Margaret.     I'll  see  him  down  there 

Tony.     Why  go  ?  Better  leave  it  to  me. 

Mrs.  Pethick.     To  you  !    Likely  ! 

Margaret.  I've  said  that  I'd  go — I  was  wrong, 
perhaps — ^but  I  must,  and  I'll  see  him.  Tony,  what 
will  he  do? 

Tony.     I  don't  know.    Why  not  tell  Roland? 

Margaret,     {recoiling)     Tell  Roland!     Never! 

Tony.     Don't  you  think 

Mrs.  Pethick.  {jeering)  That's  his  advice! 
Good  advice  !     Fine ! 

Tony,  {ignoring  her)  I'm  sure  that  the  wisest 
thing 

Margaret.  No,  no,  no — no,  Tony,  no,  you're 
wrong — not  that — anything  but  that.  I'll  see  Maril- 
lier  

Tony.  Others  will  meet  him  down  there  before 
you. 

Margaret,  {tahen  dbach)  That's  true — that's 
true,  of  course. 

Tony.     I'll  be  at  the  station  and  meet  him. 

Margaret.     Oh  Tony,  you  will ! 

Tony.     Yes,  I'll  manage  it  somehow. 

Mrs.  Pethick.  {eagerly)  Don't  you  have  him 
in  the  matter  at  all.    You  take  my  advice. 
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Margaret,  (turning  to  her)  Lucy,  Lucy,  don't 
be  so  foolish ! 

Mrs.  Pethick.  {angrily)  Foolish,  am  I? 
You'll  see.  Doesn't  he  want  you  himself?  I  can't 
stand  by  and  see  this,  {she  stalks  to  the  inner  door) 
Let  me  know  when  he's  gone,  {she  hangs  out  of  the 
room) 

Tony,     {very  simply)     She  doesn't  understand. 

Margaret,  {with  deep  gratitude,  holding  out 
both  hands  to  him)  Oh,  Tony — dear  Tony!  What 
will  you  say  to  him? 

Tony.  Marillier  will  keep  his  mouth  shut.  I'll 
see  to  that,  Maggie. 

Margaret.     Tony ! 

Tony.  I'll  manage  to  have  a  word  with  him 
before  he  meets  anyone  else;  and  believe  me,  Maril- 
lier won't  talk. 

Margaret,  {deeply  moved)  I  won't  thank  you, 
Tony— I  can't! 

Tony.     Dear  Margaret,  there  is  no  need. 

(EoLAND  rushes  in,  from  bach.) 

Roland.  Maggie,  I  met  the  guv'nor  in  the  street, 
as  I  told  you  I  would — hullo,  Cap !  how  are  you  ? — 
at  the  dog-shop,  the  corner  of  Regent  Street — lost 
his  heart  to  a  Belgian  pug — and  I've  brought  him 
back  with  me,  just  to  arrange  things.  Shall  he  come 
up,  Maggie? 

Margaret.     By  all  means.     (Roland  rushes  out.) 

Tony.     I'll  go.     Good-bye,  Maggie. 

Margaret.     Good-bye.  .  .  . 

(They  shake  hands;  he  goes.    The  Curtain  falls.) 

CUETAIN. 
3 
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ACT   11. 

A  secluded  spot  in  the  grounds  of  Dumaray  Castle. 
It  is  a  little  corner  that  is  evidently  free  from  the 
ministrations  of  the  professional  gardener;  all  shut 
in  by  trees,  the  horizon  merely  peeping  through; 
wild  flowers  grow  there,  the  grass  is  long  and  wild, 
the  hedges  untrimmed.  A  hammock  is  slung  be- 
tween two  old  oaks,  and  this,  with  a  couple  of 
rather  ricketty  garden-chairs,  and  a  tree-stump, 
represent  all  the  sitting  accommodation.  It  is  a 
gorgeous  June  morning. 

Alma  is  swinging  lazily  in  the  hammock,  watching 
Margaret,  who  has  made  a  dart  after  a  squirrel 
that  has  just  leapt  up  a  tree. 

Margaret.  He's  escaped!  Ho-la,  Master  Squir- 
rel !  He  jumped — how  he  jumped !  Eh,  squirrel, 
where  are  you?  Come  down,  we  won't  hurt  you. 
We're  alone,  just  we  two — Alma  and  Margaret — aw- 
fullv  friendly!  Squirrel,  squir?'eZ/  You  won't? 
Think  again — don't  shake  your  tail  at  me!  No — 
he  won't  come — he  merely  jibbers ! 

Alma,  {laughing,  as  she  swings  herself  lazily) 
Sing  to  him,  Margaret ! 

Margaret,     {with  a  half -turn  towards  her)     Shall 
I — what  shall   I   sing? — No — look — see   him   wink? 
I  won't  come,  he  says — I  can't  trust  you — oh,  pru- 
dent squirrel !     He  prefers  nuts  to  ladies ! 
Souvent  femme  varie 
Bien  fol  qui  s'y  fie.  .  .  . 
Wrong  there,  you  know,  Master  Squirrel — there  are 
some — yes,  I  assure  you !     {she  turns  to  Alma)     Oh, 
Alma,  isn't  it  lovely  here?     And  you  want  me  to 
sing,  with  the  skylark  up  there!     Listen  to  him — 
just  listen!    Aren't  you  happy,  Alma? 
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Alma,  (quietly)  You  forget  that  Mr.  Maril- 
lier's  coming. 

Margaret,  (suppressing  a  cry,  with  a  shiver) 
No,  no — I  hadn't  forgotten — oh  no  !  But  why  think 
of  anything  except  just  now?  Yesterday  never  was, 
and  there'll  be  no  to-morrow — there's  only  now. 
And  the  sun's  shining,  and  the  birds  are  singing, 
and  squirrel's  up  there,  eating  nuts. 

God's  in  His  Heaven;, 
All's  right  with  the  world ! 

Alma,  (slowly)  All's  right  with  you — and  I'm 
glad — oh  yes,  I  am,  very  glad !  You  haven't  a  hor- 
rid man  coming  down  you're  engaged  to. 

Margaret,  (with  a  brusque  turn,  stopping  the 
hammack  in  its  swing)  Poor  little  girl,  poor  little 
girl! 

(She  bends  over  Alma^  and  kisses  her  tenderly.) 

Alma,  (sitting  up  and  throwing  her  arms  around 
Margaret)  Anyhow  you're  going  to  be  happy,  and 
that's  something.  I'm  awfully  fond  of  you,  Maggie 
dear.    And  I've  only  known  you  two  days. 

Margaret,  (caressing  her  cheek)  I'm  fond  of 
you  too,  little  Alma.  ...     I  never  had  a  sister.  .  .  . 

Alma,  (confidentially,  as  she  nestles  against 
Margaret)  Maggie,  when  we're  married,  that  man 
and  I,  I  mean  to  run  away. 

Margaret.    Do  you,  though? 

Alma.  (Nodding  her  head.)  I  do.  And  there'll 
be  a  scandal. 

Margaret.     In  capital  letters? 

Alma.  (Stretching  out  her  arms)  So  big!  .  .  . 
Don't  laugh  at  me,  Maggie !    Oh,  isn't  it  a  shame  ? 

Margaret.  (Slowly)  It's  a  wicked,  horrible, 
sinful  shame.  .  .  . 

Alma.  And  I  could  love,  you  know — I  could 
love  a  man  so  much !  I've  thought  of  him  often — 
just  what  he'd  say  to  me,  and  I  to  him — where  we'd 
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walk  down  here,  and  the  things  I'd  show  him,  and 
that  he'd  be  so  fond  of,  because  they  were  mine. 
I\e  thought  of  us,  sitting  here,  in  my  corner — and 
I  was  holdine  his  hand,  and  looking  into  his  eyes — 
and  I  could  say  what  I  liked  to  him,  because  he'd 
understand — as  you  do,  Maggie  dear  .  .  .  And 
there  are  only  you  and  he,  you  know — and  Roland, 
sometimes  .  .  .  And  they  make  me  marry  Mr. 
Marillier ! 

Margaret,  (talcing  her  arms  from  Alma,  and 
moving  sloivly  away)  Yes.  .  .  .  Mr.  Marillier  .  .  . 
(she  makes  an  effort,  comes  hacJc  quickly,  and  re- 
sumes her  gaiety)  Alma  dear,  don't  let's  think  of 
him  now — let's  think  of  nothing  at  all,  any  more 
than  the  butterflies  do !  Where  will  they  be  to-mor- 
row ?  And  see  how  happy  they  are !  Let's  be  fairies, 
we  two,  and  forget — forget  the  world,  forget  every- 
thing— shall  we?  Ah,  there  goes  the  squirrel — off 
to  another  tree.  Squirrel,  squirrel,  come  back  soon ! 
When  he  does  come,  Alma,  I'll  lay  hold  of  him,  and 
give  him  to  your  father.  I  don't  believe  he  has  a 
squirrel. 

Alma.  No — only  birds — he's  so  fond  of  birds. 
But  I've  not  been  in  his  room  for  a  very  long  time. 
He  hates  anyone  going  in  there. 

Margaret.    Not  even  Alicia? 

Alma.  Not  even  Alicia !  He  calls  it  his  Hermit- 
age. 

Margaret.  I'll  try  to  coax  him — I  want  to  go 
there  very  much.    I'm  a  hermit,  too,  of  a  sort. 

Alma,  (looking  up  at  her)  It's  wonderful  how 
fond  you've  made  them  all  of  you,  Maggie  dear! 
Alicia  never  thought,  when  she  asked  you  down 

Margaret.  No.  But,  you  see,  I'm  a  marvellous 
person,  really — a  bit  of  a  witch.  Look  at  this  ring 
I  wear  on  my  little  finger — well,  it's  a  magic  one, 
you  know — and  everyone  who  comes  within  the  radius 
has  to  love  me.  Of  course  that  doesn't  apply  to  Ham^ 
mersmith. 
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Alma,     (laughing)     Oh,  Maggie! 

Margaret.  Have  to  love  me,  you  know — have  to. 
That's  why  even  Alicia — But  Mr.  Hanks  is  a  dear, 
he  really  is,  isn't  he? 

Alma.     Oh  yes,  he  is!    If  only 

Margaret.  A  fairy  draper,  your  father  called 
him,  when  he  came  to  see  me,  two  thousand  years 
ago !  It  does  seem  such  a  long  time  !  And  I've  only 
been  here  two  days.  Fancy !  Two  days  ago  I  didn't 
know  you,  nor  you  me. 

Alma.  I  was  sure  I  should  love  you,  Maggie. 
But  I  didn't  think  that  you 

Margaret,  (iviih  her  face  close  to  Alma's) 
We're  all  hungry  to  love  someone,  aren't  we?  Wait- 
ing, waiting — life's  so  empty  without  it !  And  there's 
a  big  lake,  now,  in  my  heart,  that's  called  Lake  Alma. 
Deep — so  deep  that  you  can  dive  right  down  in  it 
for  weeks  and  weeks — and  all  the  little  fishes  that 
are  swimming  around  are  calling  out  "  Alma, 
Alma ! '' 

Alma,     {nestling  closer  to  her)     Dear  Maorgie! 

Margaret,  (ivitli  sudden  deep,  tender  feeling) 
Oh  my  child,  my  child,  ■  how  I  wish  I  could  help 
you  !  But  that's  wrong — that's  wrong — we  mustn't 
go  back  to  real  things.  .  .  .  Ah,  I  hear  voices. 
Whose? 

By  the  pricking  of  my  thumbs 
Something  wicked  this  way  comes ! 

(Tony  and  Eoland  come  in  through  the  trees  at 
hach;  she  goes  eagerly,  and  ivith  an  excitement 
she  can  scarcely  master,  to  Tony. 

Margaret.     Tony ! 

Tony.  How  are  you,  Maggie?  It's  all  right  .  . 
about  that  contract.  .  .  . 

Margaret.     It  is? 

Tony.     Quite — quite — there'll  be  no  trouble  at  all. 

Margaret,  (ivith  a  deep  sigh  of  relief)  Alma, 
this  is  Captain  Erquen — and  a  very  dear  friend  of 
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mine.  Eoland's  sister,  Tony.  (Tony  and  Alma 
shake  hands) 

Roland.  He  won't  stop,  Maggie — isn't  he  vex- 
ing?   says  he  must  get  back  to  town. 

Tony,  (laughing)  Seeing  that  I'm  off  to  India 
on  Friday !  And  that  doesn't  leave  too  much  time 
to  pacify  a  manager  who  has  suddenly  lost  his  star ! 

Margaret.  Why,  Tony,  he's  not  going  to  be 
troublesome,  is  he? 

Tony,  (producing  some  leters  from  his  hreast- 
poclcet)  Well,  I'll  just  show  you  the  correspondence 
that  has  passed.  .  .  . 

Roland.  Oh,  we'll  leave  you  to  talk  over  your 
business.  Come,  Alma.  Marillier  will  be  here  pretty 
soon — they  came  down  by  the  same  train. 

Alma,     (shrinking)     Oh! 

EoLAND.  And  Alicia's  buzzing  around,  and  want- 
ing to  know  where  you  are. 

Alma.  Oh  Roland,  I  don't  want  to  see  him !  Let 
me  go  off,  and  hide ! 

(She  runs  out,  he  after  her,  shouting,  "  Alma,  Al- 
ma ! ''  Margaret's  eyes  follow  them  for  a  mo- 
merit,  then  she  turns  eagerly  to  Tony. 

Margaret.     So  it's  all  right? 

Tony.  Quite — oh  quite!  You  needn't  have  the 
least  fear.    You've  been  anxious? 

Margaret.     Terribly ! 

Tony.  He  only  arrived  this  morning.  I  met 
him  at  the  station.    He'll  say  nothing. 

Margaret,  (with  another  sigh  of  relief)  Ah! 
(she  sits) 

Tony.  He  agreed  at  once — I'll  do  him  that  jus- 
tice— and  I  really  believe  the  last  thing  in  the  world 
he'd  dream  of  would  be  to — harm  you. 

Margaret.  How  can  I  thank  you,  Tony!  (she 
holds  out  her  hand  to  him) 

Tony,     (going   to   her,  pressing   her  hand,   then 
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sitting  by  her  side)  Poor  Maggie!  These  two  days 
must  have  been  fearfully  trying. 

Margaret.  One  never  knew  .  .  .  and  besides  .  .  . 
it  has  all  been  so  difficult  .  .  . 

Tony.     Everyone  here  adores  you,  Roland  says  ? 

Margaret.  I  think  they  like  me  .  .  .  The  ques- 
tion is  now 

Tony.  You  needn't  worry  about  Marillier — you've 
nothing  to  fear  from  him.  He  had  .  .  .  almost  .  .  . 
forgotten  .  .  .  too. 

Margaret.     Ah ! 

Tony,  (speaking  with  difficulty)  You,  appar- 
ently, were  only  one  .  .  .  episode  .  .  .  out  of  .  .  .  very 
many  .  .  .    He  .  .  .  roared  .  .  .  when  I  told  liim. 

Margaret,     {frowning)     Roared? 

Tony.  Seemed  to  think  it — funny  .  .  .  Not  a 
very  .  .  .  charming  .  .  .  person  .  .  . 

Margaret     No. 

Tony,  {savagely)  I  was  sorely  tempted  to  pitch 
him  out  of  the  train.  However,  I  didn't.  Wouldn't 
have  been  much  of  a  loss  for  Lady  Alma. 

Margaret.     The  poor  child  ! 

Tony.  He's  madly  in  love  with  her,  you  know — 
madly,  preposterously.  Raved  about  her — raved  is 
the  word — all  the  way  down. 

Margaret.     Where  is  he,  Tony  ? 

Tony.  Gone  home  to  change — it  seems  he  has 
bought  a  place  close  by.  I  thought  I'd  run  down, 
and  tell  you. 

Margaret.     Thank  you,  Tony. 

Tony.     Also  to  say — good-bye. 

Margaret.     Good-bye  !    When  do  you  sail  ? 

Tony.     The  day  after  to-morrow. 

Margaret.     Oh !    Then  this  is  the  last  time 

Tony,  {shortly)  Yes.  {he  rises)  So,  Maggie, 
you've  got  them  all  at  your  feet  ? 

Margaret.  My  fate  hangs  in  the  balance;  it  de- 
pends on  Lady  Studland. 

Tony.     Who's  she? 
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Margaret.  Roland's  sister-in-law — Mr.  Hanks's 
daughter. 

Tony.     A  terror,  of  course? 

Margaret.  I  fancy  she  means  well.  And  she 
adores  her  children. 

Tony.     That  her  only  virtue? 

Margaret.  She  may  have  others.  I've  .  .  .  truck- 
led ..  .  to  her — tried  to — win  her. 

Tony.     Poor  Maggie! 

Margaret.  It  hasn't  been  .  .  .  pleasant.  But  you 
see  she's  all-powerful.  And  it  means  such  a  lot  to 
Eoland  getting  their  consent.  He's  very  weak,  the 
dear  boy. 

Tony,     (grnmhling)     That's  a  great  quality. 

Margaret.     What  do  you  mean? 

Tony.  It  appeals  to  women.  Well,  Maggie — (he 
moves  towards  her)  there's  nothing  else  I  can  do? 

Margaret.     Yes. 

Tony.     What  ? 

Margaret.     Forgive  me. 

Tony.     Forgive  you  !    What  for  ? 

Margaret.  For  the  good  years  of  your  life  I've 
wasted. 

Tony,     (with  a  shrug)     Why? 

Margaret.  It  was  very  wrong  of  me  not  to  have 
sent  you  away  before  .  .  . 

Tony.  I  was  free  to  go,  if  I  chose.  I've  been 
rather  a  fool,  of  course. 

Margaret,  (stretching  out  her  hands  to  him) 
Not  a  fool,  Tony — no !  A  dear  friend,  the  dearest 
of  friends.  When  a  woman  has  the  good  fortune 
to  meet  a  man  like  you 

Tony,  (with  a  grim  little  laugh)  It's  a  bit 
rough  on  the  man. 

Margaret,     (reproacli  fully)     Tony! 

Tony.  He's  called  the  most  beautiful  names — 
'and  assured  he's  a  wonderful  person — and  he  spends 
his  life  sending  mugs  to  his  god-children. 
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Margaret,  (with  mild  rebuJcc)  Do  you  regret 
so  much  what  you've  done  for  me,  Tony? 

Tony.  (stoutUj)  Not  a  bit — you  know  that. 
And  I  suppose  I'd  do  it  all  over  again. 

Margaret.     I  shall  miss  you  terribly. 

Tony.  Oh  no  you  won't !  I've  only  been  the  big 
dog,  Maggie,  that  was  kept  in  the  kennel  in  the 
yard. 

^Iargaret.     Tony  !    Don't  be  unkind. 

Tony.  And  who  was  sometimes  taken  for  r.  walk. 
...  I  enjoyed  the  walks,  mind  you.  And  I  always 
kept  to  heel. 

Margaret,  (wounded)  How  can  you  say  such 
things  to  me  to-day,  when  we're  bidding  each  other 
good-bye?    Don't  you  know  how  you  hurt  me? 

Tony.  Don't  take  it  too  seriously — only  one  of 
my  usual  growls!  Then  you'd  come,  and  pat  me, 
and  bring  me  a  biscuit — and  I  was  the  happiest  dog 
in  all  the  world!  But,  you  know,  seriously,  isn't  it 
a  funny  thing?  Everyone's  alw^ays  raving  about 
love,  love,  love — and  the  real  greatest  lovers  are 
the  fellows  who  are  always  left  out  in  the  cold. 

Margaret.     They're  the  best  men,  Tony. 

Tony.  Yes — at  the  other  chap's  wedding  1  Well, 
good-bye,  Maggie  dear — I  must  be  off. 

Margaret.     You  can't  stay? 

Tony.  Must  catch  the  12.45.  Besides,  you  don't 
need  me  any  more.  No  trouble  with  Marillier — I 
guarantee  that — not  the  least  fear  of  it.  And  I  hear 
the  wedding-bells  in  the  distance!     Good-bye. 

Margaret.     You'll  write  to  me? 

Tony.  Of  course.  And  I'll  send  some  tiger  skins 
for  Roland  to  stretch  his  legs  upon.  Can  I  get  to 
the  station  this  way,  without  going  back  to  the  house  ? 

Margaret.  Yes,  there's  a  short  cut — I'll  show 
you. 

(As  they  turn  to  go,  Eoland  and  Geoffrey  come 
and  meet  them.) 
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Roland.  Maggie,  that  girl  has  gone  and  hidden 
herself;  there'll  be  such  a  row!  Oh,  Cap,  this  is 
my  brother.  Lord  Studland — Captain  Erquen, 
Geoff — an  old  friend  of  Maggie's.  (Geoffrey  and 
Tony  shake  hands)  Had  you  finished  your  business, 
you  two? 

Tony.     Yes;    I  was  just  going. 

Roland.     Nonsense ;  you'll  stay  to  lunch  ! 

Geoffrey.  A  fine  day,  you  know — rarest  thing 
in  the  country.  .  .  . 

Tony.  Thanks — I  must  get  back.  There's  a 
train  I  can  just  catch. 

Geoffrey,  {who  has  been  staring  hard  at  him) 
Captain  Erquen,  I'll  lay  three  to  one  you're  a  bach- 
elor! 

Tony,     (laughing)    You've  won! 

Geoffrey.  Ex^traordinary  thing — I  can  always 
spot  'em,  first  glance!  (lie  and  Tony  shake  hands) 
Good-bye. 

Roland,  (shaking  hands  with  Tony)  I'll  walk 
with  you  to  the 

Margaret.     No.     Roland  dear,  I'll  see  him  off. 

Roland.  All  right — if  you'd  rather.  Good-bye, 
Cap! 

Tony,  (shaking  hands  with  Roland)  Good-bye. 
You  know,  Maggie,  it's  really  not  necessary ;  if  you'd 
just  tell  me  the  way 

Margaret.  Tony,  Tony,  we  shan't  have  many 
more  walks  together ! 

(She  and  Tony  go  off;  Roland's  eyes  follow  her  till 
she  is  out  of  sight,  then  he  turn^  to  Geoffrey, 
who  has  dropped  into  the  hammock,  and  is  pro- 
ceeding to  fill  his  pipe. 

Roland.     Old  chap !     She  is  splendid,  isn't  she  ? 
Geoffrey,     (vaguely,   as    he   strikes   a    match.) 
Who? 

Roland.     Well,  I  don't  mean  Alicia ! 
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Geoffrey,  (gravely,  as  he  throws  down  the 
match,  having  lit  his  pipe)     My  wife,  Roland. 

Roland,  {laughing)  Drop  it,  drop  it!  I  say, 
the  way  she?  waltzed  round  them ! 

Geoffkey.  {puffing  at  his  pipe,  as  he  lies  on  his 
hack  and  stares  at  the  sky)  You're  a  lucky  young 
devil.  Always  were.  From  the  very  beginning. 
Why  was  I  in  such  a  deuce  of  a  hurry  ? 

Roland,  {patting  him  on  the  shoulder)  They 
made  you  marry  her,  old  chap.    Wasn't  your  fault. 

Geoffrey,  {turning  to  him)  Delicacy,  Roland, 
was  never  your  strong  point.  What  I  was  driving 
at  was  why  I  was  in  such  a  hurry  to  be  born  first. 
If  I  hadn't  been  so  impatient 

Roland,  {squatting  at  the  foot  of  the  hammock) 
Never  mind  all  that,  old  Geoff!  Make  the  best  of 
things  !    But  I  say 

Geoffrey.  Do  you  know  the  latest?  She  wants 
me  to  make  a  speech  in  the  House. 

Roland,     {yelling)     No! 

Geoffrey.  It's  a  fact.  "You  don't  even  ask  a 
question,"  she  says.  "  They  never  mention  your 
name."    I  must  make  a  speech.    Next  week. 

Roland,  {impatiently)  Well,  make  it,  Geoff — 
make  it!  But  don't  be  so  beastly  selfish.  You  only 
want  to  talk  about  yourself.    Isn't  Margaret 

Geoffrey,  {on  his  lack  again)  Full  dress  de- 
bate, I  told  her,  next  week — no  chance  for  a  private 
member.  But  she  don't  care!  Make  a  speech,  she 
says — I  will  have  you  make  a  speech !  Distinguish 
yourself !  {he  turns)  Oh,  Roland,  I  don't  want  any 
harm  to  happen  to  the  dear  old  guv'nor,  but  I  wish 
I  were  in  the  House  of  Lords ! 

Roland,  {ivho  has  scarcely  been  listening)  Make 
your  speech,  and  be  hi  owed  to  you !  I  want  to  know 
what  you  think  of  Margaret. 

Geoffrey.  I've  told  you — she's  a  ripper — ^she's 
fine.  But  you  never  can  tell.  She'll  be  wanting  you 
to  make  speeches,  perhaps,  when  you're  married. 
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EoLAND.  (laughing,  and  slapping  him  on  the 
hack)  Poor  old  Geolf !  Back  up !  Never  say  die, 
Geoff!  And  she's  fond  of  you — ?he  likes  you — she 
has  told  me 

Geoffrey,  {staring  at  the  shy)  I  might  ask  a 
question  about  the  kitchen — I'm  sure  the  mutton 
I  had  yesterday  came  from  Canada 

EoLAND.  (impatiently)  Do  drop  all  that  rot! 
What  do  I  care  about  your  mutton !  Alicia  likes 
her,  doesn't  she? 

Geoffrey.  She  said  to  me  last  night — she  woke 
me  up  to  say  it — she  had  no  idea  that  persons  in 
that  walk  of  life  came  so  near  to  being  a  lady. 

EoLAND.  (furious)  Came  so  near!  The  infer- 
nal cheek! 

Geoffrey,  (gravely)  You  are  speaking  of  my 
wife,  Eoland. 

EoLAND.     How  dare  she  say  that! 

Geoffrey,  (with  a  chuchle)  You  old  ass!  It's 
high  praise  from  Alicia !  Yes — she  likes  her.  I 
dozed  off — and  she  woke  me  up  again — and  said  that, 
after  all.  Miss  Verrall  was  quite  a  nice  person 

EoLAND.     Nice !     Aha ! 

Geoffrey.  And  that  Miss  Hilling  had  displayed 
such  a  violent  temper 

Eoland.  Bit  of  luck  that  was — they  had  quite  a 
row !  0  Geoff,  old  man,  it's  great !  1  knew  they'd 
only  to  see  her! 

Geoffrey,  (staring  into  the  slci/  again)  If  it 
weren't  for  the  kiddies,  I'd  bolt.  I  would.  Get  the 
Salvation  Army  to  send  me  to  Canada. 

Eoland.     Just  because  of  that  beastly  speech! 

Geoffrey.  The  one  thing  that  keeps  me  going  is 
the  chance  of  an  all-nisfht  debate.  If  they  had  any 
sense,  those  Johnnies,  they'd  always  arrange  it  the 
night  of  a  Covent  Garden  Ball.  My!  The  time  I 
had! 

Eoland.     She  didn't  suspect? 

Geoffeey.    You're  not  supposed  to  look  very  fes- 
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tive  when  you've  spent  eighteen  hours  in  that  stuffy 
hole  in  Westminster.  And  I  always  dress  when  I 
go  down  there.     On  the  chance. 

EoLAND.     Poor  old  Geoff  ! 

Geoffrey.  It's  not  all  syrup  and  saucepans,  I 
can  tell  you.  However,  you're  all  right.  She  has 
quite  got  over  old  Hanks.  He  calls  her  a  charming 
young  person. 

Roland.  He  has  heard  the  guv'nor  say  that,  of 
course. 

Geoffrey.  Yes.  How  he  worships  the  guv'nor! 
But  I  wish  he  wouldn't  try  to  speak  like  him.  One 
in  a  family's  quite  enough.  Eoland,  about  this 
speech 

Roland,     (rising)     Oh,  never  mind  that ! 

Geoffrey,  (with  real  terror)  Roland,  I've  got 
to  make  it ! 

Roland.     Well,  how  will  you  manage? 

Geoffrey.  I  think  I'll  get  one  of  those  infernally 
clever  Irish  fellows  to  write  it  for  me.  (he  turns 
over  to  Roland)  Roland,  my  boy,  we're  just  a 
couple  of  pudding-headed  owls,  we  two. 

Roland.     I  say!     Speak  for  yourself! 

Geoffrey,  (rolling  on  his  hack  again)  You 
think  you're  superior  because  you  know  something 
about  the  inside  of  an  engine.  Bah !  You  try  to 
earn  your  living  at  it ! 

Roland,  (good-humouredhj)  Never  mind  that, 
old  Geoff !  Genius  don't  run  our  way,  I  know.  But 
I  tell  you  what  I  am  proud  of — and  that's  having 
made  Margaret  love  me. 

Geoffrey,     (staring  at  the  sJcy  again)     Luck. 

Roland.  And  I  tell  you — dear  old  chap,  I  can 
tell  you — well,  I  just  worship  her — I  do — that's  the 
word.  And — Geoff — don't  mind  my  saying  it — but 
I  don't  like  hearing  you  talk  about  Covent  Garden 
balls. 

Geoffrey,     (rolling  hin  eyes)     My  stars! 

EoLAND.     Oh,  I've  changed  a  good  deal  since  I've 
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got  to  know  Margaret,  and  to  love  her.  0  Geoff, 
she's  so  wonderful !  There  never  was  a  mind  like 
hers,  Geoff — it's  so — so  noble — so — so  like  crystal — 
yes,  it  is !  D'you  know,  I  read  somewhere,  in  one 
of  her  books,  about  some  other  woman —  that  no 
thought  that  wasn't  pure  and  beautiful  could  even 
live  in  her  presence.  Well,  that's  true  of  her.  One 
doesn't  understand  it,  of  course,  just  at  first,  but 
that's  how  she  is.  And  naturally  I've  changed — I'm 
different  too.  She's — she's  just  the  nearest  thing  to 
a — ^she's  the  most 

{A  mild  snore  comes  from  Geoffrey^  who  has  fal- 
len placidly  asleep.) 

KoLAND.     Geoff ! 

(He  bends  over  the   hammocTc,  and  shakes  Geof- 
frey roughly.) 

Geoffrey,  (waking  up)  Hullo ! — Oh  awfully 
sorry,  old  chap — habit  I've  got  into,  you  see. 

EoLAND.     I  did  think  that  you 

Geoffrey,  (looking  down  the  avenue)  There's 
old  Hanks- — and  the  guv'nor.  Hullo,  they've  seen 
us — they're  coming  this  way.  (he  waves  a  hand  to 
them)  To  speak  to  you  about  Miss  Verrall,  I'll 
wager. 

EoLAND.  (excitedly)  0  Geoff,  do  you  really  be- 
lieve  

Geoffrey.  Old  Hanks'"s  face  is  beaming  like  an 
advertisement  for  whiskey.    Lucky  dog  you  are ! 

(Hanks  and  the  Duke  come  in,  and  go  straight  to 
EoLAND.  Hanks  evidently  makes  it  the  business 
of  his  life  to  speak  in  the  florid  manner  of  the 
Duke,  and  to  round  his  sentences  with  sirnilar 
elegance.  The  effort  is,  however,  rather  apparent; 
and  while  he  very  rarely  actually  misplaces  an 
aspirate,  he  is  obliged  always  to  keep  a  watchful 
eye    upon    it.      Eoland    has    risen;    Geoffrey 
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remains    in    his    hammock.      Mr.    Hanks    goes 
straight  to  Roland. 

Mr.  Hanks.  Roland,  my  dear  boy,  I  have  good 
news  for  you:  your  noble  father  and  I  have  been 
discussing  your  future. 

Roland,  (awkwardly)  Very  good  of  you,  Mr. 
Hanks. 

Duke,  (sitting)  Miss  Verrall,  Roland,  has 
made  the  most  delightful  impression  on  our  worthy 
friend  here,  and  his  daughter. 

Hanks.  Alicia  is  pleased  with  her — most  pleased. 
Alicia  is  inclined — I  am  betraying  no  secret,  Roland 
— to  allow  you — to  recommend,  I  should  say,  your 
noble  father  to  allow  you — to  follow  the  dictates  of 
your  heart. 

Roland,  (enthusiastically)  Oh,  Mr.  Hanks, 
that's  fine ! 

Hanks,  (beaming,  and  expanding,  hut  still  on 
stilts)  There  is  no  cause  for  you,  my  dear  Roland, 
to  leave  the  Army.  I  shall  esteem  it  a  privilege  to 
be  allowed  to  provide — er,  that  is,  the  Duke 

Duke.  My  dear  Mr.  Hanks,  you  need  have  no 
scruple  in  flying  your  own  flag  over  your  own  gener- 
osity! (to  Roland)  Our  friend  has  informed  me, 
Roland,  that  Miss  Hilling  has  given  displeasure; 
and  that  Alicia  renounces  the  alliances  with  the 
House  of  Pigs. 

Hanks  (chuckling)  The  House  of  Pigs! 
Really,  duke,  I  must  remember  that!  (he  turns  to 
Roland,  puts  both  hands  on  the  hoy's  shoulders — all 
affectation  falls  from  him,  and  he  speaks  volubly, 
naturally  and  affectionately,  with  a  touch  of  real 
emotion)  My  boy,  my  boy,  you  can't  think  how 
glad  I  am.  You'll  be  very  happy.  And  I  like  young 
people  to  be  happy.    I  do. 

Duke.  Were  that  sentiment  universal,  we  could 
burn  all  our  books  on  morality. 

Hanks.     Well,  I  do — I  mean  it.     And  I'm  glad 
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— I  can't  tell  you  how  glad !  Because,  you  see — ■ 
well,  this  is  almost  the  very  first  time  I've  been  able 
to — well,  you  know — to  do  just  exactly  the  sort  of 
thing  that  everyone  wanted.  The  thing  that  would 
please  you  all,  and  show  you  how  pleased  I  am  to  be 
able  to  please  you.  .  .  .  And  if  I  do  make  just  a 
little  bit  of  a  sacrifice — because  of  what  I've  been 
brought  up  to,  you  know,  and  so  on — well,  I'm  just 
glad  to  make  it,  that's  all,  for  the  sake  of  our  Eoland 
here.  Because  I'm  a  decent  chap,  really,  and  you've 
been  very  good  to  me.  and  I'm  very  fond  of  you  all. 

Duke.  My  dear  Mr.  Hanks,  you've  been  very 
good  to  us. 

Hanks,  (more  and  more  volubly  and  excitedly) 
You've  treated  me  fine — yes,  you  have — and  I  tell 
you  I'm  grateful.  You're  gentlefolk,  and  I'm  a 
draper — Boilings  and  Hanks — can't  get  away  from 
it,  and  never  could.  Began  life  on  three  shillings  a 
week  and  slept  under  the  counter.  Boilings  and 
Anks  {he  clenches  his  teeth)  Hanks — I'm  just  a 
tradesman,  and  proud  of  it  too,  in  a  way,  because 
the  money's  all  been  made  honest — and  you've  treated 
me  splendid — never  sneered  or  made  me  feel  small 
— and  I  couldn't  be  fonder  of  you  if  I  was  your 
father — and  your  brother,  duke,  that  I  couldn't. 
And  I  thank  you  all — and  I  don't  know  why  I've 
said  this  to-day — and  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if 
my  grammar  was  rocky  and  my  words  quite  common 
— but  it's  been  just  a  chance  to  say  it  when  I've  been 
able  to  do  something  for  my  boy  Roland  here,  and 
help  him  to  the  girl  he  loves — and,  Roland,  she's 
a  damned  fine  girl,  and  I  don't  care  who  hears  me 
say  it ! 

{Ee  digs  Roland  in  the  ribs;  Alicia  comes  in  and 
sees  him  doing  it. 

Alicia.     (shocTced  beyond  ivords)     Father! 
Hanks,     {retreating  into  his  shell  at  once)     My 
dear  ? 
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Alicia,  (after  an  indignant  glance  that  speaks 
volumes,  lets  her  eyes  rest  on  Geoffrey)  Geoffrey ! 
What  are  you  doing  there? 

Geoffrey,  {uncoiling  himself  from  the  ham- 
mock)    I  was — just  listening,  Alicia.  .  .  . 

Alicia,  {reproachfully)  And  Mr.  Marillier  ar- 
riving at  any  moment !  Please  go  to  the  house,  and 
be  there  to  receive  him.  You  too,  Roland.  And 
Alma — where  is  she? 

EoLAND.     {vaguely)     She's  about  somewhere. 

Alicia.  About  somewhere!  Surely  she  has  been 
told — hasn't  she  been  told? 

Geofftey.     I  don't  know. 

Alicia.  It  is  most  improper!  And  you  all  here 
doing  nothing !     I  don't  mean  you,  duke,  of  course. 

Duke,     {mildly)     Thank  you. 

Geoffrey,  {as  he  goes  off  with  Roland)  What 
are  we  to  do  with  Marillier,  when  he  comes? 

Alicia,  (shaking  her  head  at  him)  Do  with 
him,  do  with  him!     Go,  please. 

(Geoffrey  and  Roland  go;  Alicia  takes  the  seat 
the  Duke  has  vacated;  he  sits  on  one  side  of  her. 
Hanks  standing  on  the  other. 

Alicia.  Duke,  you  will  have  to  speak  very  se- 
verely to  Alma. 

Hanks,  (eagerly)  My  dear,  she  didn't  know 
perhaps  the  train  he  was  coming  by — I  should  say, 
by  which  train  he  was  coming. 

Alicia,  (shortly)  Rubbish.  He  wrote  to  her. 
We  all  knew. 

Hanks.     Perhaps  I  can  find  her 

(He  is  ahout  to  sidle  off — she  stops  him. 

Alicia.  Stay  here,  father,  please.  Duke,  a  word 
with  you — about  Miss  Verrall.  I  am  very  much 
taken  with  her — I  should  never  have  believed  it  pos- 
sible— but  there  it  is.  She  shows  quite  a  nice  ap- 
preciation of  things. 
4 
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Duke,     (blandly)     Quite. 

Alicia.  Not  born  in  the  purple,  of  course — and, 
very  evidently,  not  one  of  us.  And  her  manners — 
well,  they  will  improve.  The  inquiries  we  have 
made  were  most  satisfactory — there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  her  moral  character — absolutely  none.  And, 
duke,  I  have  come  to  ask  you  not  to  let  her  humble 
birth  or — degrading  occupation — stand  in  the  way. 

Duke.  Since  the  decision  is  left  with  me, 
Alicia 

Alicia.  They  love  each  other — there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  that 

Hanks,     (with  a  chucUe)     None! 

Alicia.  And  she  has  qualities — marked  and  dis- 
tinguished qualities.  She  is,  I  need  scarcely  say, 
prepared  to  leave  the  stage.  She  has  shown  a  very 
proper  spirit  in  freeing  herself  now.  I  would  like, 
duke,  most  earnestly,  to  plead  the  cause  of  the — 
young  couple. 

Duke.  My  dear  Alicia,  they  could  have  no  more 
influential  advocate.  At  your  solicitation  I  am  pre- 
pared to  waive  every  objection  of  mine. 

Hanks.  (enthusiastically)  That*s  splendid, 
splendid !  Bless  'em  both,  I  say ! 

Alicia.  My  dear  father,  this  is  not  a  harlequin- 
ade. .  .  .  We  are  doing  the  unconventional  thing, 
duke — the  unusual  thing — but,  after  all !  And  Miss 
Hilling  has  been  very  rude  to  me.  I  infinitely  prefer 
Miss  Verrall  to  Miss  Hilling. 

Hanks,  (with  a  chucUe)  The  daughter  of  the 
House  of  Pigs! 

Alicia.  The  epigram,  father,  is  in  doubtful  taste. 
So,  duke,  shall  we  boldly  discard  our — aristocratic 
prejudices  ? 

Duke.     I  place  mine  at  Miss  Verrall's  feet. 

Alicia.     And  I  may  tell  her 

Duke.     You  have  my  fullest  consent. 

Alicia.    Very  well,  then — that's  settled.     (Mar- 
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GARET  comes  in)  Ah,  Miss  Verrall!  We  were  just 
talking  of  you. 

Margaret.  I  have  been  to  the  station  with  Cap- 
tain Erquen. 

Alicia.     You  haven't  come  across  Alma? 

Margaret.     No. 

Alicia.  The  vexing  girl !  However — my  dear 
Miss  Verrall,  we  have  something  to  say  to  you. 

Duke,  {rising)  My  dear  Alicia,  you  shall  be 
left  alone  to  say  it.  Come,  Mr.  Hanks,  let  us  leave 
these  ladies,  {he  pauses  as  lie  passes  hy  Margaret, 
and  takes  her  hand)  Alicia  has  a  communication  to 
make  to  you — I  will  not  forestall  it.  But — let  me 
assure  you — it  has  my  heartiest  concurrence. 

Margaret,     {gratefully)     Duke! 

Duke,  {whispering)  Although  you  haven't 
brought  Ibsen  and  Tolstoy  with  you ! 

{He  linhs  his  arm  in  that  of  Hanks,  and  they  go 
off  together.) 

Alicia,  {motioning  Margaret  to  a  seat  hy  her 
side)  My  dear  Miss  Verrall,  you  can  guess  the 
nature  of  my  communication.  You  were  invited  here 
as  a  friend — an  ordinary  acquaintance.  I  will  not 
dwell  upon  the  Duke's  objections  to  his  son  marrying 
an  actress.  I  have  succeeded  in  overcoming — those 
objections.     He — consents. 

Margaret,  {genuinely  happy)  Oh,  Lady  Stud- 
land,  how  can  I  thank  you ! 

Alicia.  Well,  I  have  done  what  I  could.  I  ad- 
mit I  have — worked  for  you.  But  we  have  been  to- 
gether a  great  deal,  you  and  I,  these  past  two  days — 
and  I  like  you.  We  became  friends  very  quickly. 
My  dear  Margaret  {she  holds  out  her  hand)  I  wel- 
come you  cordially. 

Margaret,  {with  real  gratitude)  Lady  Stud- 
land 

Alicia.  You  may  call  me  Alicia.  Margaret,  my 
position   in   this   house   is   a   difficult   one — no   one 
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knows  lioiv  difficult.  I  don't  believe  anyone  cares  for 
me ' 

Margaret,  {pressing  the  hand  she  still  holds) 
Alicia ! 

Alicia.  Except  my  children!  If  I  hadn't  them! 
And — you  mayn't  believe  it,  perhaps — but  I  want 
people  to  like  me — so  much ! 

Margaret.     But  surely 

Alicia,  (shaking  her  head)  You  needn't — I 
know  well  enough.  It's — it's — well,  of  course,  they 
think  that  I  interfere.  But  look  at  them — they're 
so  weedy,  you  know — it's  the  family  failing!  Oh, 
the  Duke's  very  fine,  of  course,  but  without  the 
least  will  of  his  own — and  all  he  cares  about  really 
is  his  ridiculous  birds !  And  Geoffrey — you  can't 
think  what  a  difficult  man  he  is!  I  assure  you, 
Margaret,  what  he'd  like  best  would  be  to  stay  in  bed 
all  day  !    Then  there's  Alma 

Margaret,     (unconsciously)     Poor  Alma! 

Alicia,  (sharply  withdrawing  her  hand,  and 
opening  wid3  eyes)  Poor  Alma!  My  dear  Mar- 
garet !  why  poor  ? 

Margaret.  (embarrassed)  Dear  Alicia — she 
doesn't  seem — fond  of — Mr.  Marillier 

Alicia.  (reproachfully)  M?rgaret,  Margaret, 
don't  you  be  like  the  others,  and  think  me  a  tyrant ! 
Poor  Alma  !    And  not  fond  of  him  ! 

Margaret,  (awkwardly)  From  what  she 
says 

Alicia.  Do  you  think  that  child  knows?  She's 
merely  a  dreamer — she's  the  most  unpractical  crea- 
ture that  ever  lived.  My  dear  friend,  she'd  refuse  aiiy 
man — just  because  she's  too  indolent  to  accept  him. 
That's  her  character,  Margaret. 

Margaret,     (hesitatingly)     Still 

Alicia,  (stopping  her  with  a  gesture)  Oh,  I've 
thought  it  all  out — believe  me,  I'm  acting  in  her  very 
best  interest !  She  needs  someone  to  guide  her,  to 
do  things  for  her.     And  Marillier's  quite  the  ideal. 
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Older,  of  course — but  then  you  see  he  won't  resent 
her  cranky  ways,  as  a  younger  man  would.  The 
ideal,  1  assure  you.  I've  studied  him,  of  course.  I 
know. 

Margaret,  {timidly  laying  a  hand  on  Alica's 
arm)     But — forgive  me — are  you  quite  sure 

Alicia,  {in  genuine  amazement)  My  dear  Mar- 
garet !  If  I  were  not  quite  sure,  would  I,  do  you 
think,  have  tried  to  persuade  her?  He  is  of  the 
highest  moral  character — the  way  he  talks  about  wo- 
men quite  moves  me — it  really  does.  And  so  trans- 
parent— one  reads  him  like  a  book.  But  of  course 
you  know  him  yourself. 

Margaret.    So  many  years  ago — 

Alicia.     Oh,  he  hasn't  changed!     And  religious, 

you  know goes  to  Chapel  twice  every  Sunday — 

so  attentive  during  the  sermon!  And  that  stamps 
a  man,  doesn't  it? 

Margaret,     {against  herself)     Yes  .  .  . 

Alicia.  He  used  to  be  Church  of  England — well, 
I  had  many  talks  with  him — oh,  I'm  not  going  to 
boast!  But  it's  a  point  on  which  I  feel  deeply — and 
the  words  just  came.  The  others  all  go  to  Church 
— he  and  I,  and  father,  attend  the  Chapel.  I'm 
rather  hoping  that  you — but  I  won't  add  anything 
now  to  what  I  said  yesterday.  You  promised  to 
think  it  over.  And  as  you're  going  to  be  one  of  the 
family,  Margaret — and  I'm  very  glad  of  it — I  am, 

indeed 

(Geoffrey  and  Marillier  have  come  in,  not  speah- 

ing  a  word,  Geoffrey  stalking  stolidly  hy  Maril- 

lier's  side.) 

Alicia.  Ah!  Mr.  Marillier!  {she  rises  and 
steps  towards  him) 

Marillier.  How  do  you  do,  Lady  Studland? 
{they  shake  hands)  Miss  Verrall !  I'm  so  glad  to 
meet  you  again! 
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{He  holds  out  his  hand;  she  touches  it  with  the  tip 
of  her  fingers.) 

Alicia.     You  haven't  found  Alma,  Geoffrey? 

Geoffrey.  Fye  not  been  looking  for  Alma — I 
don't  know  where  she  is. 

Alicia,     (sourly)     I  thought  I  told  you 

Marillier.  Dear  Lady  Studland,  don't 
trouble 

Alicia,  (discontentedly)  She  forgets  every- 
thing— she'll  be  mooning  somewhere — it's  most  an- 
noying.   Let's  go  to  the  house. 

Geoffrey.     Miss  Hilling's  there,  with  her  mother. 

Alicia,     (stopping)     Miss  Hilling! 

Geoffrey.  With  her  mother,  Mrs.  Tesdorp  Hill- 
ing. And  they,  and  the  guv'nor,  and  Mr.  Hanks, 
and  Roland,  are  sitting  in  a  row  in  the  drawing- 
room,  like  a  lot  of  nigger  minstrels — only  no  one's 
saying  anything,  and  they  haven't  blacked  their  faces. 

Alicia.  Don't  they  know — haven't  they  been 
told 

Geoffrey.     They're  waiting  for  you. 

Alicia.  (hrisJcly)  I'll  go  at  once.  Come,  Geoff- 
rey. No,  Margaret,  stay  here — (with  a  smile)  the 
lady's  your  rival !  Stay  here  with  Mr.  Marillier. 
You'll  be  glad  to  talk  over  old  times.  Should  I 
meet  Alma  I'll  send  her  to  you.    Au  revoir ! 

(She  and  Geoffrey  go,  he  grumbling ,  and  she  re- 
proving him.  Margaret  and  Marillier  stand, 
he  rather  sheepfaced,  hut  putting  on  a  bold  and 
smiling  front,  she  looking  quietly  at  him;  and 
neither  speaks  a  word  till  the  others'  voices  have 
died  away.  Then  he  suddenly  hursts  into  a  nerv- 
ous, mirthless  laughter. 

Margaret,  (in  a  low  voice)  Yes — it's  funny, 
of  course. 

Marillier.  (encouraged)  By  Jove,  hut  it  is 
though,  isn't  it?     Fancy  our  meting — like  this. 

Margaret,     (never  taking  her  eyes  off  him)    Yes. 
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Marillier.  (with  slightly  forced  joviality) 
'Pon  my  soul — well,  really  when  Erquen  told  me 

Margaret.  You  had  forgotten,  you  said.  Well, 
I  had,  too.     And  we'll  go  on — forgetting. 

Marillier.  (with  a  sigh  of  relief)  That's  best, 
of  course — and  the  only  thing  to  do.  I'm  afraid  I 
behaved — rather  badly. 

Margaret,     (coldly)     You  are  magnanimous. 

(She  sits,  with  her  bach  to  him.) 

Marillier.  (sidling  round  to  her)  But  you 
must  remember,  of  course,  the  kind  of — training — 
I'd  had.  A  youngster  with  lots  of  money — and  the 
very  worst  sort  of  companions — from  the  time  I  was 
a  boy.  I  was  an  awful  young  blackguard,  I  admit. 
Frankly,  I'm  sorry.     Let's  shake. 

(He  holds  out  his  hand  with  a  certain  rough,  hut 

sincere  cordiality;  she  mahes  no  movement:  after 

a  moment  he  lets  his  hand  fall. 

Margaret,  (quietly)  That  is  a  formality  we 
shall  probably  often  have  to  go  through  before  others ; 
with  your  permission  we  will  discard  it  when  we  are 
alone. 

Marillier.     (with  a  shrug)     Unforgiving! 

Margaret.  You  and  I,  Mr.  Marillier,  met  each 
other  casually  twelve  years  ago — and  I  have  not  seen 
you  since. 

Marillier.  (carelessly)  That  is  what  we  shall 
tell  them,  of  course. 

Margaret,  (with  a  rising  passion  she  finds  it 
difficult  to  control)  But  ...  as  I  look  at  you  .  .  . 
I  remember  .  .  .  many  things  ...  I  remember  .  .  . 
all! 

Marillier.     (with  genuine  appeal)     Maggie! 

Margaret,  (violently,  starting  from  her  chair) 
How  dare  you  call  me  that ! 

(Marillier  retreats  a  step,  shamefacedly;  she  drops 
into  her  cliair  again.) 
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Marillier.  (gnawing  his  moustache,  twistiiig 
and  untwisting  his  hands)  I  ...  I  apologize  .  .  . 
I  .  .  .  I  .  .  .  I've  told  you — I'm  sorry  ...  I  am, 
really — awfully,  genuinely  sorry.  If  it  were  a  ques- 
tion of  any  possible  .  .  .  reparation  .  .  . 

Margaret,  (quietly,  with  a  sudden  inspiration) 
There  is. 

Marillier.  (eagerly)  I  give  you  my  word  I'd 
do  anything — anything.  I'm  not  a  bad  chap  at  bot- 
tom. As  a  youngster,  you  know,  there  were  things 
one  thought  fine — one  wanted  to  be — wicked.  I  was 
a  fearful  scoundrel,  I  know.  At  least  I've  kept  my 
mouth  shut.  I  had  the  decency  even  then — give  me 
the  credit  for  it — never  to  breathe  your  name. 

Margaret,  (her  eyes  fixed  on  him)  You  spoke 
of  reparation. 

Marillier.  I'll  do  what  I  can;  I'll  help  you  in 
every  way  to  marry  Roland. 

Margaret.     I  don't  need  your  help — they  consent. 

Marillier.  (sitting)  I'm  glad — I  am,  I'm  aw- 
fully glad.  I  suppose  you  were  frightened  when 
you  heard  about  me — you  wCxC,  of  course,  or  you 
wouldn't  have  told  Erquen.  Well,  you  needn't  have 
been.     I'm  not  that  sort. 

Margaret.  (slowly)  If  you  really  have 
changed 

Marillier.  (eagerly)  I  have,  I  have,  I  assure 
you — I'm  a  different  man  altogether. 

Margaret.  Then  there's  one  thing  you  can  do — 
one  reparation  you  can  offer. 

Marillier.  I'll  do  anything  you  like — any  mor- 
tal thing. 

Margaret.     Then  give  up  Alma. 

Marillier.     (starting  to  his  feet)     What!!! 

Margaret.     Give  up  Alma — yes.     The  girl  hates 

Marillier.  (hoarsely,  the  veins  standing  out) 
Don't  say  that — don't  say  that 
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Margaret.  She  has  run  away  from  you  now — 
she  detests  the  sight  of  you. 

Marillier.  (violently)  It's  a  lie — an  abomi- 
nable lie ! 

Margaret,  (looking  steadily  at  him)  You  know 
it's  true. 

Marillier.  It's  not — it's  not !  Last  time  I  saw 
her,  she  told  me  herself  that  she  was  sorry  for  me, 
that  she 

Margaret.  Women  aren't  sorry  for  the  men  they 
want  to  marry. 

Marillier.  (with  sudden  suspicion)  I  see  what 
it  is — you've  been  putting  her  against  me ! 

Margaret.  I've  never  mentioned  your  name — it 
was  she  who  spoke. 

Marillier.  (passionately,  uncontrollably,  almost 
pathetic  in  his  earnestness)  I  love  her!  Mar — Miss 
Verrall,  I  love  her.  It's  not  the  ordinary  sort  of 
love — it's  adoration,  frenzy.    I 

Margaret,     (coldly)     She  hates  you. 

Marillier.  (wiping  his  brow)  Don't  say  those 
horrible  things — how  can  you  be  so  cruel !  And  it's 
not  true — you  know  that  it  isn't.  You  hate  me — I 
can  understand  that — though  I  think  after  all  these 
years.  .  .  .  But  she?  She's  only  a  child,  and  it's 
merely  because  she's  so  timid 

Margaret.  She  turns  from  you  instinctively ;  slie 
realizes  things. 

Marillier.  What  things?  I'm  no  worse  than 
the  others. 

Margaret.     I  should  be  sorry  if  that  were  true. 

Marillier.  Why  will  you  harp  on  the  past? 
Can't  you  make  any  allowance?  I  was  only  a  boy 
and  I'd  been  led  astray.  I've  changed,  I  tell  you. 
I'm  a  different  man  altogether. 

Margaret.  What  sort  of  life  have  you  been  lead- 
ing, since? 

Marillier.     (boldly)     I 
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Margaret,  (with  a  shrug)  You  needn't!  It's 
on  your  face.    And  she  sees  it. 

Marillier.  {impulsively)  Look  here,  I'll  be 
frank  with  you.  I've  nothing  to  boast  of.  Out  there 
in  Africa — well,  that's  all  over.  A  dog's  life — and 
one  didn't  have  much  respect  for  women.  But — 
since  I've  met  Alma — I  tell  you  I'm  changed. 

Margaret.  Changed  !  You  want  this  girl  now — 
as  once  you  wanted  me. 

Marillier.  {violently,  with  a  step  towards  her) 
How  dare  you ! 

Margaret.     What  else? 

Marillier.     I  want  her  to  be  my  wife. 

Margaret,  {with  a  shrug)  The  wonderful  dif- 
ference ! 

Marillier.  {struggling  to  remain  calm)  You're 
making  things  very  .  .  .  difficult.  .  .  .  This  is  not 
what  I,.  .  .  expected  ...  I  told  myself  when  I 
heard  you  were  here,  that  we  should  be  friends 
now 

Margaret,     {scornfully)     Friends! 

Marillier.  As  it  were,  partners.  .  .  .  You  want 
to  marry  Roland,  I  Alma.    We  can  help  each  other. 

Margaret.     I  see. 

Marillier.  I've  got  over  Lady  Studland.  It 
wasn't  easy — but  I've  done  it. 

Margaret.     Grovelled  to  her! 

Marillier.  What  else  have  you  been  doing,  if 
you've  got  her  to  consent? 

Margaret.     Yes,  I've  grovelled,  too. 

Marillier.  Of  course:  there  you  are:  don't  let's 
throw  stones  at  each  other.  Well,  just  listen  to  me: 
I  tell  you,  solemnly,  as  though  this  were  the  last  mo- 
ment I  had  to  live,  I  love  Alma:  I  love  her  with  a 
love  that  .  .  .  hurts  .  .  .  and  she'll  love  me,  in  time 
— she  must.  .  .  . 

Margaret,     {quietly)     Never 

Marillier.     Don't  say  those  things!     Have  you 
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no  pity?  I  tell  you  she  will — she  must.  I'll  be  so 
good  to  her  that She  doesn't  dislike  me,  really. 

Margaret.     She  does. 

Marillier.  It's  not  true!  You  hate  me — and 
so  you  imagine — D'you  think  that  she'd  have  con- 
sented  

Margaret.     Lady  Studland  made  her. 

Marillier.  No  one  can  make  a  girl  marry  a  man 
she  hates. 

Margaret.  It's  being  done  every  day  all  over  the 
world. 

Marillier.  (pettishly)  Ridiculous!  They're 
not  such  fools. 

Margaret.  They  don't  know  what  marriage 
means — that's  why  they  consent. 

Marillier.  (going  up  to  her  and  gripping  the 
hach  of  her  chair)  Look  here,  what's  the  use  ?  D'you 
think  I'll  give  her  up? 

Margaret.     If  you  really  loved  her,  you  would. 

Marrillier.  (harshly)  I  won't — do  you  hear 
that?  (with  rising  passion)  I  won't — I  can't! 
And  don't  talk  like  that  any  more — I  don't  like 
it.  .  .  .  (with  a  note  of  menace)  As  I've  told  you, 
we're  partners. 

Margaret,     (quietly,  loohing  at  him)     Are  we? 

Marillier.  (doggedly)  We  are:  and  you've  got 
to  see  it. 

Margaret.     How  ? 

Marillier.  When  I  heard  you  were  here — and 
all  I've  said  to  you  was  genuine — my  one  idea  was 
to  help  you — to  do  all  I  could.  But  I  was  certain, 
of  course,  that  you  would  help  me. 

Margaret,     (quietly)     'No. 

Marillier.  (stopping  in  front  of  her,  and  fac- 
ing her  squarely)     Well,  you've  got  to. 

Margaret.     W^Kat  do  you  mean  ? 

Marillier.  You  know  well  enough  what  I 
mean.  The  girl's  wild  about  you — they've  told  me — 
adores  you,  and  so  on.     She'll  do  what  you  tell  her. 
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Margaret.  Well  ? 

Marillier.  (deliberately)  And  you  .  .  .  will 
serve  me  .  .  .  and  be  on  my  side. 

Margaret.  A  threat? 

Marillier.  You  force  me  to  it. 

Margaret.  You  mean,  if  I  don't,  you'll — t-ell? 

Marillier.  (wildly)  Go  against  me,  I'll  tell — 
I  will! 

(A  momenfs  silence — he  stands  before  her,  glaring 
at  her,  his  breath  coming  in  gasps,  horribly  excited. 
She  remains  unmoved — at  least  outwardly — and 
has  never  taken  her  eyes  off  him. 

Margaret.     The  reparation  you  spoke  of! 

Marillier.  (violently)  That's  what  you're  do- 
ing— you're  bringing  up  all  that's  bad  in  me.  I  don't 
want  to  harm  you — God  knows  I  don't — I'll  do  any- 
thing in  the  world.  .  .  .  But  you  mustn't  come  be- 
tween me  and  Alma. 

Margaret,     (slowly)    Y^ou  mean  this  ? 

Marillier.  I'm  fighting  for  life — yes,  I  am. 
And  it's  you  who've  threatened — not  I. 

Margaret.     I've  said  nothing. 

Marillier.  You've  shown  me  you  don't  want 
Alma  to  marry  me. 

Margaret.     Isn't  that  natural? 

Marillier.  No,  it  isn't.  She's  consented,  we're 
engaged — all  has  gone  smoothly.  Now  you  come,  and 
want  to  upset  things.  Well,  you  shan't — do  you  un- 
derstand that?  You  shan't.  If  you  interfere,  if 
you  work  against  me — I  swear  to  you  I'll  say  before 
them  all 

Margaret,  (quietly)  I  don't  think  even  you 
would  do  that. 

Marillier.  It  will  be  your  doing — not  mine. 
But  I  will — I  swear  it ! 

Margaret,  (rising,  contemptuously)  Oh,  you 
needn't !    I  believe  you. 
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Marillier.  (moving  away,  digging  his  hands  in 
his  pockets)     Very  well  then — let's  say  no  more. 

Margaret,  (with  her  hack  to  him)  There's 
nothinof  more  to  be  said. 

Marillier.  (with  a  sudden  movement  towards 
her,  and  speaking  with  real  emotion)  If  you  knew, 
if  you  knew,  what  my  feeling  is  for  her !  .  .  .  Don't 
be  hard  on  me. 

Margaret,  (turning  fiercehj  on  him)  Hard! 
When  you  know  that  she  hates  you ! 

Marillier.  (feebly)  She  doesn't,  she  doesn't — 
I've  told  you  before 

Margaret,  (scornfully)  You  know,  but  you 
don't  care.    You'll  m.arry  her,  all  the  same. 

Marillier.  (violent  again,  losing  all  control) 
I'll  marry  her  all  the  same.  And  if  you  interfere, 
I'll  brand  you. 

Margaret.     So  you've  said. 

Marillier.  I  say  it  again,  so  that  you  may  re- 
member. Play  the  game,  I  will  too.  But  remember 
— we  fall — ^together. 

Margaret,  (looking  through  the  trees)  You'd 
better  go  now — Alma's  coming,  (nrith  a  glance  at 
him)     You're  not  looking  pretty. 

Marillier.  (contritely)  You've  worked  me  up 
— you've  half  driven  me  mad.    Forgive  me. 

(She  has  turned  her  hack  on  him,  and  merely  gives 
a  half -shrug.) 

Marillier.     (sulkihj)     All  right.    I  can't  help  it 

Margaret.     You'd  better  go. 

Marillier.  (his  tone  again  becoming  suspicious 
and  threatening)  I'll  just  walk  to  the  lake  and 
back.     Don't  forget  what  I've  told  you ! 

(He  waits  for  a  reply — she  gives  none.  He  stalks  off. 
When  he  has  gone  Margaret  moves  into  the 
alley,  and  calls,  "  Alma,  Alma ! "  After  a 
moment  Alma  comes  in,  and  goes  eagerly  to  her. 
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Margaret.     Where  have  you  been? 

Alma.     Up  a  tree. 

Margaret.     What  ? 

Alma,  {nodding)  Up  a  tree — ^yes.  It's  not 
much  of  a  climb,  you  know:  one  of  our  favorite 
places  when  we  were  children,  and  played  hide  and 
seek. 

Margaret.     Eoland  was  looking  for  you. 

Alma.  He  knew  where  I  was,  of  course — but  it's 
an  understood  thing,  when  I'm  there,  that  he  can't 
find  me.     No  one  else  knew. 

Margaret.     I  see. 

Alma.     Where's  he  gone? 

Margaret.     Who  ? 

Alma.     Mr.  Marillier. 

Margaret.     I  don't  know — he'll  be  back  soon. 

Alma.  You  looked  as  though  you  were  quarrel- 
ling. 

Margaret.     You  saw  us? 

Alma.     Oh  yes — from  my  tree.    Do  you  like  him  ? 

Margaret.     Mr.  Marillier? 

Alma.     Yes.    Isn't  he  ugly? 

Margaret,  {slowly)  I  don't  think  women  con- 
sider him  that,  as  a  rule. 

Alma,  {idly)  I  dare  say.  But  not  women  like 
us.     He's  so  common. 

Margaret.     He  comes  of  very  good  family. 

Alma.  I  suppose  it's  because  he's  been  away  so 
long.  {81ie  pulls  Margaret  into  the  chair,  and 
nestles  on  to  the  ground  at  her  feet,  with  her  head  on 
Margaret's  lap,  and  holding  her  hands)  It's  all 
over  now,  Maggie. 

Margaret.     What  is? 

Alma.  Everything.  When  he's  here  I'm  just — 
lead.  And  he  won't  go  away  now,  I  suppose — till 
we're  married.  Last  time  he  was  here  I  promised 
Alicia {she  stops) 

Margaret.     To  fix  the  day  of  the  .  .  . 
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Alma,  (nodding)  Yes.  The  sooner  the  better, 
I  think.    I  shan't  see  so  much  of  him — then. 

Margaret,  (in  a  murmur,  as  she  caresses  her) 
Poor  child ! 

Alma,  {looking  up)  What  would  you  do  if  you 
were  I? 

Margaret.     How  can  I  tell? 

Alma.     Would  you  marry  a  man  you  hated? 

Margaret.  I  wonder  whether  you  really  do  hate 
him  Alma? 

Alma.     Do  you  like  him? 

Margaret.     I'm  not  going  to  marry  him. 

Alma.     Would  you? 

Margaret.     I  love  Roland. 

Alma,  (dropping  her  head,  and  playing  with  the 
leads  on  Margaret's  dress)  I  don't  dislike  him  so 
much  when  he's  not  there — and  even  when  he  is 
there,  you  know,  he — he's  very  amusing,  and  talks 
well,  and  says  pleasant  things — but — well  it's  quite 
funny — it's  when  he — touches  me — that  my  blood 
seems  to  run  from  me  and  I  want  to  shriek. 

Margaret,  (squaring  her  mouth)  Have  you 
said  that  to  Lady  Studland  ? 

Alma.     I  tried  to,  once ;  and  she  gave  me  a  tonic. 

Margaret.     A  tonic? 

Alma.  Yes,  for  my  nerves.  One  of  those  things 
they  advertise,  you  know,  and  you  take  half-an-hour 
after  meals. 

Margaret.     I  see. 

Alma,  (nestling  closer  to  her,  and  smiling  into 
her  face)  D'you  know,  Margaret — Margot — I'd  like 
to  call  you  Margot — may  I? 

Margaret,     (gently)     If  you  like. 

Alma,  {taking  Margaret's  harid,  and  ruhhing 
her  cheek  against  it)  I'm  so  fond  of  you,  dear,  that 
I'd  like  to  ccill  you  by  a  name  no  one  else  does,  and 
that's  all  my  own. 

Margaret,     (kissing  her)     Dear  little  Alma. 

Alma.     And  Margot's  sweet,  isn't  it?    Well,  Mar- 
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got  dear,  do  you  know,  I  thought  you  would  help 
me. 

Margaret.     What  can  I  do,  dear  Alma? 

Alma.     Tell  him  I  hate  him. 

Margaret.  If  I  did,  he  wouldn't  believe  me. 
And — it's  a  fact — he  adores  you. 

Alma,  {playing  with  Margaret's  dress  again) 
At  a  distance  1  wouldn't  mind.  But  when  he  puts 
his  face  close  to  mine,  I'd  as  lief  kiss  a  blackbcetle. 
{she  looks  up,  half  whimsically)  You  can't  really 
be  fond  of  a  man  when  you'd  as  lief  kiss  a  black- 
beetle — can  you? 

Margaret,  {gently)  You  wouldn't  make  fun  of 
it,  dear,  if  it  were  really  as  bad  as  all  that. 

Alma.  I  make  fun  because  that's  the  best  way. 
I  only  cry  at  night. 

Margaret.     Do  you  cry? 

Alma.  When  I've  said  my  prayers.  I  pray  so 
hard  to  be  saved  from  Mr.  Marillier — and  when  I've 
done  I  know  Alicia  will  make  me  marry  him — and 
I  cry  myself  to  sleep. 

(Margaret  can  find  nothing  to  say ;  the  muscles  of 
her  mouth  twitch,  her  lips  are  tightly  compressed; 
she  mechanically  strokes  Alma^s  hair. 

Alma.  One  day,  when  we  were  walking,  his  great 
foot  came  down  on  a  dear  little  frog  that  was  hop- 
ping across  the  path.  When  I  told  him,  he  laughed, 
and  thought  it  a  joke. 

Margaret,     {ivithout  thinking)     He  would. 

Alma,     {looking  up)     You  think  him  cruel,  too? 

Margaret,  {recalled  to  her  task)  Men  aren't  as 
sensitive  to  these  things  as  we  are.  They're  always 
killing,, 

Alma,  (suddenly  catching  sight  of  Marillier, 
as  he  returns  throtigh  the  trees)  There  he  is.  I'll 
go.     {she  jumps  up) 

Margaret,     {detaining  her)     Stay,  dear. 
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Alma,  (struggling  gently,  in  real  fear)  Let  me 
go !  let  me  go !    He'll  want  to  kiss  me. 

Margaret,     (holding  her)     Alma 

Alma.     We're  engaged,  you  see,  and  he  thinks 

Margaret,  (with  botL  arms  round  her)  Be 
sensible,  Alma,  dear.  .  .  .  You  are  engaged  to  him; 

and,  after  all,  as  you're  going  to  marry  him 

Alma,  (ceasing  to  struggle,  hut  with  tender  re- 
proach in  her  voice)     Oh,  Margot  .  .  .  Margot  .  .  . 

(As  they  stand  there,  together,  Marillier  comes  in, 
and  throws  a  quick  glance  at  them.  Margaret 
leaves  Alma,  and  moves  away.  Alma  stands 
dumh  ly — meekly. 

Marillier.  Ah,  my  dear  Alma!  (Margaret 
goes  slowly  towards  the  alley,  her  face  turned  from 
them;  he  advances  Irishly  to  Alma  with  outstretched 
hand)     Dear  Alma ! 

(He  taJces  her  hand — she  allows  him  to  talce  it — 
carried  away  hy  his  passion  he  draws  her  to- 
wards him — she  shuts  her  eyes  and  submits — then, 
as  his  lips  near  her  cheek,  she  suddenly  breaks 
away,  ivith  a  stifled  cry,  runs  to  Margaret,  and 
buries  her  head  on  Margaret^s  shoulder.  Maril- 
lier stops  for  a  moment,  stunned;  then  rushes  to 
her.     Margaret  waves  him  back. 

Margaret.  No. 

Marillier.  (fiercely)     What  do  you  mean? 

Margaret,  (both  arms   round  Alma,  shielding 

her)     You  see  for  yourself.    It  can't  be. 

Marillier.  (more  and  more  wildly)     You? 

Margaret,  (with  desperate  appeal)  It  can't  be 
— surely  you  must  see — it's  not  possible. 

Marillier.  (with  frantic  menace)  You  ffo 
against  me? 

Margaret.  I've  tried — oh,  I've  tried. 

Marillier.  (seizing    Margaret    by    the    arm) 
Leave  us.    Go ! 
5 
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Alma,  {clinging  closer  and  closer  to  Margaret) 
No — no  .  .  . 

Marillier.  {fiercely,  to  Margaret)  If  you  in- 
terfere  

{He  tries  to  pluch  Margaret's  arms  away.) 

Margaret,  {with  feverish  energy,  shaking  him 
off)  Ah,  no!  No,  no — it  shan't  bel  Come,  Alma 
—we'll  go  to  your  father — we'll  go  at  once!  (Alma 
lifts  her  head,  happily — Margaret  faces  Maril- 
lier, who  has  fallen  bach)  And  you — do  your 
worst !    She  shan't  be  your  victim — too ! 

{Gripping  Alma's  haiid,  and  before  Marillier  has 
had  time  to  recover,  she  rushes  off  with  her  through 
the  trees.  The  curtain  falls  as  Marillier  sud- 
denly starts  in  wild  pursuit,  shouting  "  Alma, 
Alma,  Alma ! '' 


curtain. 
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ACT  III. 


The  Duke's  Room  at  Dumaray  Castle.  It  is  of  ir- 
regular shape;  a  door  at  left  and  wide  French  luhi- 
dows  at  hack,  which  both  are  open,  flush  with  the 
lawn.  Outside  is  a  hedge  of  box,  some  six  or 
seven  feet  high,  jealously  shutting  out  the  world 
beyond;  behind  the  hedge,  the  downs  rise  and  fall. 
The  Sim  streams  in,  hot  and  dazzling. 

The  room  displays  the  most  curious  kind  of  litter 
conceivable.  The  walls  were  once  coloured  with 
green  distemper — they  are  now  of  a  faded  gray. 
Two  pictures  hang  on  it,  on  either  side  of  the 
French  windows — the  one  a  very  fanciful  caricu' 
ture,  by  Max  Beerhohm,  of  the  present  Duke — 
the  other  a  full-length  portrait  of  his  father,  in  his 
Early  Victonan  full-dress  robes.  The  rig  Jit 
wall  has  a  stout  shelf,  supported  by  iron  brackets, 
and  this  shelf  is  filled  with  cages  of  all  sorts  and 
descriptions,  rather  clumsy  structures,  mostly 
empty.  From  a  sturdy  beam  in  the  ceiling  de- 
pend a  dozen  hooks,  from  three  of  which  cages 
still  hang,  two  of  them  containing  canaries,  and 
the  third  a  starling.  In  the  corner  are  a  lathe 
and  a  broom.  On  the  left  wall  is  a  large  old- 
fashioned  mahogany  bookcase,  well-filled  with 
shabby  books;  facing  it,  on  the  other  side,  a  very 
old-fashioned  sideboard.  There  is  an  ancient, 
ricketty  sofa;  one  very  old,  but  comfortable-looking 
arm-chair,  and  three  or  four  other  chairs,  very 
dilapidated,  and  all  lacking  something.  The  floor 
is  covered  with  a  worn  Turkey  carpet,  liberally 
garnished  ivith  holes:  and  the  two  or  three  rugs 
are  no  less  shabby.  The  atmosphere  of  tlie  room, 
for  all  its  untidiness  and  poverty,  is  one  of  curious 
comfort;    there    are    howls    and    jars    of   flowers 
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scattered  ahout,  mahing  a  brave  splash  of  colour; 
and  the  curtains  and  carpet,  faded  and  tarnished 
as  they  are,  still  harmonize  pleasantly  with  the 
gray-green  of  the  wall. 
The  Duke,  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  stands  on  a  step-lad- 
der: he  has  just  taken  a  cage,  with  a  Bengal  parrot 
inside,  from  its  hook,  and  is  handing  it  to  Mr. 
Hanks,  who  is  standing  helow. 

Duke.  Here,  Mr.  Hanks — take  him  and  put  him 
out  in  the  sun  with  the  others.  Handle  him  care- 
full}^ — he's  rather  an  important  bird — aren't  you, 
Bismarck,  my  boy?     {he  gives  Hanks  the  cage) 

Hanks,     {inquiringly,  as  he  takes  it)     Bismarck? 

Duke.  I  called  him  that  because  he  always  lets 
the  other  birds  talk — but  he  is  the  lad  to  do  things. 
Gets  his  beak  into  them  when  they  annoy  him;  and 
they  don't  try  it  a  second  time.    Put  him  outside. 

{He  sits  on  the  top  of  the  steps.) 

Hanks,     {eyeing  the  cage)    He's  a  fine  bird. 

Duke.  Comes  from  Bengal — ring-necked  parra- 
keet — psittacus  minor  macrovius  viridis.  And  to 
you,  and  every  one  else,  he  is  just  Pretty  Polly. 
Put  him  into  the  sun. 

Hanks.  'Pon  my  soul,  he's  blinking  at  me  just 
as  though  he  knew. 

Duke.  Perhaps  he  does — who  can  tell?  He's  a 
fairly  old  bird,  you  know — I  began  my  collection 
with  him — and  he  has  seen  many  come  and  go. 

Hanks,  {to  the  bird)  Bismarck!  Your  Excel- 
lency !     Say  something — do ! 

Duke.  Not  he.  But  he's  getting  impatient — ■ 
and  if  you  stand  much  longer  between  him  and  the 
sun,  I  warn  you  his  beak's  rather  sharp. 

Hanks.  Come  along  then,  Mister  Macrovius! 
{he  takes  the  cage  through  the  French  windoivs) 
Never  met  a  silent  parrot  before,  {he  goes  into  the 
garden)  There  you  are — a  nice  shady  corner  for 
you.     Oh,  you  want  the  sun,  do  you?     Well — thi^ 
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is  the  place  for  you,  eh?  (he  returns)  Only  just 
in  time,  I  fancy.  He  was  sharpening  his  beak  on 
the  wires. 

Duke.  When  I'm  alone  with  them,  you  know,  I 
open  the  cages,  and  we  all  talk  together. 

Hanks.  We've  a  bird  department  at  Number  45 
— I  must  have  a  look  at  them  next  time  I  go  there. 

Duke,  {quickly)  Don't  you  be  sending  me  one 
■ — no,  no,  I  mean  it — I  never  take  presents. 

Hanks,     (protesting)     Duke ! 

Duke.  I'm  a  queer  old  bird,  I  know,  like  my 
Bismarck,  a  trifle  eccentric:  but  then,  to  be  frank 
with  you,  I  like  my  little  eccentricities:  they  amuse 
me,  they're  part  of  me — -and  it's  a  lonely  world,  and 
we  must  get  all  the  fun  we  can. 

Hanks,  (who  has  been  looking  round  the  room 
while  the  Duke  was  speaking,  shaking  his  head) 
Well,  duke,  I  should  never  have  believed  it ! 

Duke.     Believed  what  ? 

Hanks.     This  room  of  yours ! 

Duke.     What's  the  matter  with  the  room? 

Hanks.     Why,  it's  so  shabby,  so 

Duke.  Tut,  tut,  my  dear  friend,  what  a  strange 
idea  !  Shabby  ?  The  very  last  adjective !  Look  at 
that  bookcase  now — my  first  recollection,  when  I  was 
a  toddler  of  four  or  five,  I  imagine,  was  rubbing  my 
nose  against  the  glass  of  it — it  stood  in  my  father's 
study — and  wondering  how  on  earth  people  could 
write  so  many  books.  That  was  the  time  when  I 
thought  the  world  ended  at  the  high  wall  round  the 
gasworks.  Shabby — that  book-case!  Why,  it's  mag- 
nificent !  As  I  look  at  it  now,  all  my  dreams  come 
back  to  me — and  what  finer  furniture  can  you  have 
in  a  room  than  dreams  ?  Then  there's  that  sideboard. 
I  daresay  you'll  call  it  Early  Victorian — /  don't 
mind !  /  am  Early  Victorian — and,  let  me  tell  you, 
a  very  good  time  it  was,  too.  My  mother  was  fond 
of  that  sideboard,  and  I  was  fond  of  my  mother — • 
I  like  to  think  of  her  now.    Besides  do  you  know  the 
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especial  charm  of  this  room  ?  No  one  ever  comes  into 
it,  but  me.  No  housemaid  dare  set  her  foot  in  the 
place — I  dust  it  myself,  and  sweep  it — look  at  the 
broom  in  the  corner — oh,  not  very  well,  perhaps,  but 
I  don't  mind  a  little  dust — and  here  in  this  room  I'm 
alone,  and  that's  the  great  thing. — Do  you  know, 
you're  the  third  person  that  has  been  in  it,  these 
ten  years — and  you'll  never  come  here  again. 

Hanks.     Oh,  duke — don't  say  that ! 

Duke,  (firmly)  Never.  The  reward  of  good 
conduct  to-day — and  the  only  reward  I  have  to  offer. 
Because  I'll  confess  to  you  that  I'm  very  fond  of 
little  Miss  Margaret — I  like  her,  I  do,  very  much, 
very  much  indeed — and  I'm  glad  she's  to  marry  my 
boy — and  you've  done  a  fine  thing — you've  stood  on 
tiptoe  and  looked  over  the  wall  of  your  prejudice — 
which  is  very  uncommon,  friend  Hanks. 

Hanks  Well,  duke,  I  like  her,  too.  I  was  born 
a  Nonconformist  just  as  you  were  bom  a  duke. 

Duke.  Labels.  Like  my  parrot — psittactis  minor 
macrovius. 

Hanks.  I've  had  a  very  hard  life — no  bookcase 
for  me  to  rub  my  nose  against — first  thing  I  recol- 
lect was  rubbing  my  back,  when  my  father  had  used 
his  strap. 

Duke.  My  old  dad  had  a  cane,  and  I  remember 
my  poor  mother  crying  .  .  . 

Hanks.  Mine  didn't  cry — she  used  to  practise  on 
me,  herself,  with  a  slipper.  But  she  meant  very 
well.  We  were  so  poor!  I  worked  from  the  time  I 
could  walk.  And  my  wife — my  one  bit  of  happiness, 
duke — she  died  when  Alicia  was  born.  We'd  only 
been  married  a  year.  So  I've  a  soft  side  in  my  heart, 
when  I  see  young  people  in  love. 

Duke.  I'll  amend  my  rule,  friend  Hanks — you 
shall  come  in  here  once  a  year;  and  I'll  sit  on  the 
ladder,  and  you  shall  have  the  chair  with  four  legs, 
and  talk  to  me  of  your  wife,  while  I  tell  tales  about 
the  sideboard  and  bookcase.     There — that's  a   bar- 
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gain !  Now  we  must  bustle — the  canaries  are  getting 
impatient — ihey  want  the  sun,  too!  (he  gets  up) 
Would  you  mind?  Thank  you — I'll  hand  them 
down,  (he  takes  two  cages  from  the  hooks,  and 
gives  them  to  Hanks)  Here  are  Corioianus  and 
Semolina.     Put  them  out. 

Hanks,  (laughing,  as  he  takes  the  cages  and 
goes  off  with  them)     The  names  you've  given  'em  ! 

Duke.  Little  birds  like  big  names,  (he  takes 
down  the  last  cage,  in  which  is  the  starling)  Ah, 
little  friend,  so  quiet  to-day?  So  frightened,  be- 
cause there's  a  strange  man  in  the  room?  Come 
along — I'll  take  you  out  myself,  (to  Hanks,  as 
he  returns)  This  is  my  starling — and  my  favorite 
of  them  all.  (he  carries  the  cage  into  the  sunshine) 
There — your  own  comer.  Now  be  happy  ! 
f 

(He  returns.    Hanks  is  staring  at  the  hooks.) 

Duke,  (taking  his  coat  and  putting  it  on)  A 
very  old-fashioned  lot  in  there — 'nothing  new, 
nothing  new.  But  I  read  them  again  and  again.  Sit 
down,  won't  you?  (Hanks  takes  a  chair)  That 
chair  has  only  three  legs,  (he  pushes  the  armchair 
forward)     This  one's  all  right. 

Hanks.  (remorsefully)  Oh,  duke,  if  I'd 
known 

Duke,  (quickly)  I'll  never  have  anything 
touched  in  here — never.  I'll  see  to  that  leg  myself, 
sometime.  That's  a  lathe  in  the  corner — I  can 
make  things.  I've  made  all  those  hutches  myself. 
You're  looking  at  the  little  ones  on  the  shelf? 
They're  for  baby  thrushes,  that  have  fallen  out  of 
their  nest. 

Hanks.     I  wonder  you  haven't  any  dogs. 

Duke.     Dogs  die,  you  know. 

Hanks.     Well,  so  do  the  birds. 

Duke.  One's  fond  of  birds,  but  one  loves  his 
dogs.  .  .  .    They're  buried  out  there,  in  a  row.    I'm 
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too  old  to  have  any  more;  I  couldn't  go  through  it 
again.  Animals  are  quite  a  passion  with  me.  Of 
course  it's  foolish. 

Hanks,     (stoutly)     Not  a  bit!    Why? 

Duke.  I'm  afraid  it  weakens  or^'s  interest  in 
human  beings.  But  then,  what  can  I  do  in  the 
world?    I'm  only  a  bit  of  wreckage. 

Hanks.     Duke !    Don't  talk  like  that. 

Duke.  You  have  your  thirty  shops,  and  your 
thousand  employees. 

Hanks.  Twelve  hundred  and  fifty.  Yes.  I'm 
proud  of  it. 

Duke.  You've  every  right  to  be.  Sit  down,  won't 
you?    You  needn't  be  uneasy — that  chair's  sound. 

Hanks.     And  how  about  you? 

Duke.  I'll  take  this  one  with  three  legs — I  can 
sit  on  it  all  right,  (he  sits,  as  does  Hanks)  Merely 
a  matter  of  adapting  oneself  to  circumstance — which 
is  what  I've  been  doing,  more  or  less,  all  mv  life. 
(he  produces  his  ciga'-^-case)  Here,  have  a  cigar. 
Don't  be  afraid  of  them — they're  your  own. 

Hanks,  (laughing,  as  he  takes  one)  I'm  glad 
you've  got  something  of  mine  in  here,  duke ! 

Duke.    I  am  a  man  with  an  open  mind.    As  I  eat 
your  food,  and  drink  your  wine,  it  seems  unreason- 
able to  me  not  to  smoke  your  cigars,  and  I  do;   I 
smoke  a  good  many. 
(He  strikes  a  match,  which  he  hands  to  Hanks) 

Hanks,  (taking  the  match,  and  speaking  as  he 
lights  his  cigar)  Thank  you.  They  are  good, 
though  I  say  it.  We've  a  first-class  man  in  the 
cigar  department — No.  38 — he  started  as  an  errand- 
boy — they  most  of  'em  did.  D'you  know,  duke,  all 
those  people  of  mine  look  on  me  as  a  friend — and  I 
am,  too. 

Duke.  You're  a  good  fellow — and  a  clever  fellow 
— and  you  ought  to  be  a  Cabinet  Minister — and 
there's  more  than  one  Cabinet  Minister  who'd  be 
much  better  employed  at  No.   38,  choosing  cigars. 
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But  that's  their  trouble,  {he  takes  the  match  Hanks 
hands  him)  We'll  smoke,     (he  lights  his  cigar) 

Hanks,     (modestly)     I'm  an  organizer,  of  course. 

Duke.  But  you're  not  an  orator.  In  your  busi- 
ness the  orators  become  shopwalkers — in  the   Gov- 

erment    business But    we    needn't    worry.      Mr. 

Hanks,  I  hate  worry.  And  I'm  feeling  very  happy 
to-day.  Eoland  and  Margaret  are  going  to  be  mar- 
ried— and  I'm  thoroughly  enjoying  this  cigar. 
There's  not  a  cloud  on  my  horizon — the  sky  is  per- 
fectly blue — and  your  man  at  No.  38  really  under- 
stands his  business. 

Hanks.  Best  judge  of  tobacco  in  London — and 
I'll  tell  him  what  you  say.     He'll  be  awfully  pleased. 

Duke.  Tell  him  by  all  means.  And  you  may  add 
that,  if  I  were  King,  I'd  make  him  a  Knight  of  the 
Amber  Mouth-piece.  ...  Do  you  hear  my  birds  out 
there — they're  beginning  to  talk.  That's  Esmer- 
alda's  voice — what   is   it   she's   saying? Hullo — 

they've  stopped — I  wonder 

(He  half  turns  in  his  chair,  listening;  Margaret 

and    Alma    hurst    into    the    room,    through    the 

French  windows. 

Duke,  (rising,  in  absolute  dismay  and  amaze- 
ment)    Oh!!! 

Margaret,     (going  eagerly  to  him)     Duke 

Duke,  (waving  her  hack,  very  plaintive  and  an- 
noyed) My  dear  Miss  Verrall — Alma,  you  know  very 
well 

Margaret,  (insisting  feverishly,  laying  a  hand 
on  his  arm)     Duke 

Duke,  (fretfully)  No  one  ever  comes  here — it's 
Alma's  fault — she  should  have  told  you 

Margaret.    Duke,  I  beg  of  you 

Duke,  (stopping  her,  and  trying  to  lead  her  to 
the  door)  In  any  other  place,  and  at  any  other  time, 
I  am  heartily  at  your  service. 

Margaret,      (firmly,  refusing  to  budge)     There 
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can  be  no  other  time,  Duke,  and  no  other  place.  You 
must  hear  us  now. 

Hanks,  (shocked)  Must!  My  dear  Miss  Ver- 
rall ! 

Duke,      (with  a  shrug)      One  cannot  contradict 

ladies.     But  I  am  not  pleased.     Alma (he  turns 

reproachfully  to  her — Marillier  comes  rushing  into 
the  room;  the  Duke  faces  him  angrily)  Mr.  Maril- 
lier !    May  I  ask 

Marillier.  (panting)  Excuse  me — I  had  to — 
because 

Margaret.  Duke,  duke,  Alma  must  not  marry 
this  man! 

Duke  &  Hanks,     (in  amazement)     What! 

Marilhier.  (frantically,  to  Margaret)  Re- 
member ! 

Margaret,  (to  the  Duke,  brushing  Marillier 
away)     And  we've  come  to  you 

Duke,  (stopping  her)  Hush — please,  I  don't 
understand.  What  does  all  this  mean?  (to  Maril- 
lier)    Perhaps  you  can  explain? 

Marillier.  (growling)  Some  mad  freak  of  Miss 
VerralFs 

Hanks,  (trying  to  buttonhole  Margaret)  My 
dear  Miss  Verrall — really 

Margaret,  (both  hands  out  to  the  Duke)  Duke 
— duke 

Duke.  Alas!  Trouble!  Storms  and  disturb- 
ance !  Chaos  and  earthquakes !  At  least  not  in  this 
room.    We'll  go (she  moves  to  the  door) 

Margaret,  (interposing,  firmly)  No!  In  this 
room — the  room  that  is  yours — where  you  are  mas- 
ter! 

Duke,     (resentfully)     Miss  Verrall ! 

Margaret.    O  duke,  forgive  me !    But  it  must  be ! 

Hanks,  (full  of  reproach)  That  is  scarcely  the 
way — I  must  really  remind  you 

Duke,  (turning  to  Hanks)  Mr.  Hanks,  as  you 
see,  I  am  taken  possession  of,  and  my  room  invaded. 
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We  must  resign  ourselves !    But  it  is  at  least  fitting 

and  proper  that  Alicia  should  be  present  and  hear 

what  has  to  be  said,    (to  Margaret,  with  mild  irony) 

You  will — graciously — permit  that? 

Margaret,     (slowly,  with  hesitation)     If  you — 

insist — though  I'd  rather — I've  only  two  words 

Duke,     (stopping  her)     Please  defer  saying  them 

till  Lady  Studland  has  come.     Mr.   Hanks,  would 

you  mind ? 

Hanks.     Certainly.    Shall  I  bring  her  in  here? 
Duke.    Since  such  are  Miss  Verrall's — commands. 

(Hanks  goes  through  the  French  windows)     Now, 

please,  till  Lady  Studland  comes — not  a  word — no — 

not  a  word  !    Will  you  be  seated  ? 

Margaret,     (holding  Alma  to  her)     No,  no 

Duke.     Mr.   Marillier (he  motions  him  to  a 

chair)     The  seating  accommodation,  I  am  afraid,  is 

limited. 

Marillier.     (going  to  hirn)     Duke,  I  wish  to  tell 

you  that  I  am  absolutely  at  a  loss 

(Hanks  has  gone  through  the  tuindows;  and  at  this 
moment  the  sound  is  heard  of  a  cage  being  over- 
turned, followed  by  the  sharp  cry  of  a  parrot. 
Duke,     (fretfully)     Tut,  tut,  he  has  kicked  over 

one  of  the  cages — very  careless,  very.    You  must  ex- 
cuse me — my  birds  are  out  there. 

(He  goes  hurriedly,  and  is  heard  talking  to  the  birds 
outside.    Marillier  stalks  threateningly  to  Mar- 
garet. 
Marillier.     (in  a  savage  whisper)     You  realize 

what  you  are  doing? 

Margaret,     (clasping  Alma  tighter,  and  speaking 

over  her  shoulder)     Yes.  .  .  . 

Marillier.     Are  you  mad?     Do  you  think  I'll 

allow  you 

Margaret.     Look  at  this  child — look! 
Marillier.     (trying  to  take  Alma's  hand)     Alma 

— Alma 
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Alma,  (clinging  to  Margaret)  No — I  can't — I 
can't! 

Margaret.  You  see !  Oh,  I  appeal  to  you !  To 
whatever  is  good  in  you ! 

Marillier.     Think  of  yourself,  you  fool! 

Margaret.    I  tried — I  did — I  tried 

Marillier.  If  you  say  a  word — as  God  hears  me 
— Ill  tell  .  .  .  Get  us  out  of  this  scrape.  If  you 
don't 


(Voices  are  "heard  outside — he  stops.  The  Duke  is 
saying,  "  Yes  you're  all  to  come  in — oh,  you 
mustn't  ask  me  I  No,  my  dear  Hanks — the  bird 
wasn't  hurt — only  frightened,  that's  all."  Alicia 
is  heard  saying,  "  Most  incomprphensible !  sent  for 
us?  Wliy?"  She  comes  in,  followed  by  Hanks 
and  the  Duke;  with  Geoffrey  and  Roland  after 
them.  Roland  goes  eagerly  to  Margaret. 
Roland.  Why,  Maggie! 
(She  gives  a  startled  glance  at  him;  then  her  eyes 
travel  back  to  Alma  and  Marillier,  who  stands 
releritlessly  by  her  side,  muttering  threats  under 
his  breath. 

Roland.    Maggie  !    Wliat  is  it  ? 
Alicia,      (in   mild  amazement)      My  dear  Mar- 
garet!  we   saw   you   and   Alma   tearing   across   the 

lawn • 

Duke,  (placing  a  chair  for  Alicia,  in  which  she 
sits)     Something  has  happened. 

Alicia,  (looking  from  one  to  the  other)  Hap- 
pened? What  can  have  happened?  Won't  someone 
speak  ? 

(There  is  silence;  Margaret,  terrorised  by  Maril- 
lier, stands  irresolute,  almost  trembling.  A 
movement  from  Alma,  a  whisper,  gives  her 
strength,  courage.  She  leaves  the  girl  and  moves 
swiftly  to  Alicia. 

Margaret.  Alicia,  Alicia,  she  mustn't  marry — 
Mr.  Marillier! 
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{There  is  a  general  stir:  Geoffrey  steps  stolidly  in 

front  of  Marillier,  who  was  about  to  riish  up  to 

Margaret;  he   growls,   from    behind   Geoffrey, 

"Take  care!" 

Margaret.  She  doesn't  love  him — it  would  be  too 
cruel. 

Alicia,  (amazed  and  indignant)  My  dear  Mar- 
garet! Have  you  taken  leave  of  your  senses?  Do 
you  know  what  you  are  saying? 

Geoffrey.  {surlily ,  still  keeping  in  front  of 
Marillier)     Let  her  speak. 

Alicia,  {with  an  angry  turn  of  the  head  toivards 
him)     Geoffrey ! 

Geoffrey,  {doggedly)  I  say,  let  her  speak. 
Give  her  a  chance. 

Alicia.    You  will  be  good  enough  not  to  interfere. 

Geoffrey.  Alma  happens  to  be  my  sister.  And 
Eoland  and  I  both  know 

EoLAND.     Yes,  yes — he's  quite  right! 

Geoffrey.  And  it's  time  someone  did  speak,  and 
put  an  end  to  it !    Go  on.  Miss  Verrall. 

Hanks,  {leaving  the  Duke  aiid  going  to  Geof- 
frey)    Eeally,  my  dear  Geoffrey,  you  mustn't 

Alicia.  Don't  trouble,  father !  Geoffrey  is  eager, 
of  course,  to  say  something  unpleasant — and  what 
does  he  care  if  it  isn't  true?  As  of  course  it  isn't! 
{she  turns  to  Margaret)  My  dear  Margaret,  what 
does  this  mean?    I  left  you,  an  hour  ago 

Margaret,  {almost  in  a  wail)  And  I  tried — | 
did — I  tried! 

Alicia.  {sourly)  What  do  you  mean — you 
tried?  Oh,  please  let  us  be  calm,  and  not  make  a 
scene,  {she  turns  to  the  Duke)  Duke,  don't  you 
think  some  of  us  might 

Duke,  {quietly)  I  am  simply  obeying  Miss  Ver- 
rall's  orders. 

Alicia,  {with  a  haughty  stare  at  Margaret) 
Miss  Verrall's  orders ! 
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Margaret,  (crushed,  feebly)  I — I — I  asked — I 
wanted 

Marillier.  (eluding  Geoffrey  and  stepping  for- 
ward) The  fact  is,  Lady  Studland — and  it  explains 
everything — Miss  Verrall  is  somewhat  hysterical- 


EoLAND.      (fiercely,  wth  an  angry  movement   to- 
wards  him)     How  dare  you  say  that! 
(Alma,  when  Eoland  leaves  her,  creeps  to  Mar- 
garet again;  Geoffrey  interposes  between  Ro- 
land and  Marillier. 

Geoffrey.    Steady,  Eoland.    Be  quiet. 

Eoland.  (with  a  growl)  I  won^t  allow  any- 
one  

Alicia.  Eoland,  Eoland,  donH  be  so  silly!  If  it 
isn't  hysteria,  it's — Miss  Verrall,  really!  We  had  a 
long  talk  this  morning.  If  you  had  anything  to 
say ■ 

Margaret,  (with  a  great  effort)  Since  our  talk 
I've  been  with  Alma — and  I've  seen  so  plainly  that 
she's — not  happy 

Alicia,  (raising  her  hands,  as  she  sinks  bach  into 
her  chair)     Not  happy!     Didn't  I 

Marillier.  (again  dodging  Geoffrey)  The 
fact  is,  Lady  Studland 

(Geoffrey   quietly  gets  in  front  of  Marillier 
again,   and   keeps  him   back. 

Geoffrey.  It's  quite  true.  She  isn't.  She  has 
told  me. 

Eoland.  (with  an  angry  look  at  Marillier) 
And  me.    Again  and  again. 

Duke,  (bewildered,  behind  Alicia's  chair)  I've 
never  heard  a  word ! 

Hanks,  (bustling  round  to  Alicia)  Surely,  my 
dear  Alicia,  if  that  is  the  case 

Alicia.  (indignantly)  Father,  how  can  you! 
What  are  you  thinking  of?  Alma,  of  her  own  free 
will,  engaged  herself  to  Mr.  Marillier. 

Geoffrey.     She  didn't.    You  made  her. 

Alicia,     (angrily)     Geoffrey ! 
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Geoffrey.  That's  the  fact.  You  did.  And  we've 
none  of  us  had  the  pluck.    It's  fine  of  Miss  Verrall. 

Roland,     (eagerly)     Yes,  yes.     It  is. 
(Marillier  luants   to   speak,   but   Geoffrey  stops 
him;  there  is  muffled  conversation  hetiueen  them 
at  the  back  of  the  room,  Geoffrey  evidently  in- 
sisting upon  his  remaining  silent. 
Alicia,     (ignoring  Roland,  and  addressing  Geof- 
frey  over  her  shoulder)      Your  remarks,  my  dear 
Geoffrey,  are  not  to  the  point,  nor  are  they  in  the 
slightest  degree  true.     I   used  such  influence  as   1 
possess,  that  I  freely  admit,  because  I  regarded,  and 
do  still  regard,  Mr.  Marillier  as  the  ideal  husband 
for  Alma.     In  that  view  I  had  my  father's  concur- 
rence— and  yours  duke,  did  I  not? 

Duke,  (sorely  puzzled)  All  I  know  is  that  I  told 
Alma  she  was  free  to  do  as  she  pleased — and  that  she 
consented. 

Alicia,  (triumphantly)  Perfectly — what  more 
need  be  said?  My  dear  Margaret,  kindly  release 
Alma.  Believe  me,  she  is  in  no  need  of  protection. 
Alma,  come  here — come  to  me,  please.  (Alma 
moves  slowly  towards  her,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground)  You  know  that  we  have  talked  this  mat- 
ter over  again  and  again.  You  consented — you 
freely  consented.  One  must  not  be  too  unreasonably 
capricious.  Have  you  altered  your  mind?  Do  you 
want  to  break  off  your  engagement?  If  so,  why? 
Give  us  your  reasons.  Tell  us  what  has  happened — 
to  bring  about  this  sudden  change. 

(She  has  placed  a  hand  on  Alma's  arm,  and  looks 
harshly  and  searchingly  at  her;  the  girl  stands 
before  her,  breathing  quickly,  not  daring  to  look 
up,  unable  to  speak.  Margaret  is  making  a  move- 
ment towards  her,  when  Marillier  bends  forward 
and  whispers  in  her  ear;  she  gives  a  startled  glance 
at  him,  and  stops,  irresolute. 

Geoffrey.     Speak  up,  Alma! 
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EoLAND.     Yes,  yes!     Tell  them! 

Alicia.  Geoffrey,  and  you,  Eoland,  please  do  not 
interfere.  There  has  been  too  much  interference 
already,     (with  a  reproachful  glance  at  Margaret) 

If  it  hadn't  been  for  that {she  turns  to  Alma 

again)  Well,  Alma?  You  are  at  liberty  to  break 
your  word,  if  you  choose,  and  inflict  this  insult  upon 
Mr.  Marillier,  this  gentleman  who  believed  in  your 
word,  as  we  did.  Well?  We  are  waiting,  Alma? 
You  have  nothing  to  say?  {the  girl  remains  un- 
happily silent,  too  cowed  to  dare  utter  a  word; 
Alicia  turns  triumphantly  to  the  others)  You  see? 
As  for  you,  my  dear  Margaret,  I  am  surprised  that, 
after  what  I  said  to  you — But,  in  any  event — {she 
rises,  and  pushes  hack  her  chair)  this  meeting — may 
now  break  up. 

Geoffrey.  With  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chair- 
man! 

Alicia.  {still  with  a  hand  on  Alma's  arm) 
Please  don't  practise  your  humour  on  me,  Geoffrey 
— you'd  much  better  try  it  in  the  House,  instead  of 
going  to  sleep  there!  Duke,  I'm  sorry  to  have  in- 
vaded your  privacy — but  it  has  not  been  my  doing. 
We  will  leave  you.    Come,  father — Mr.  Marillier 

{She  wheels  to  the  door,  leading  Alma,  followed  hy 
Marillier.  Margaret  stands,  dumb  and  shaken. 
As  Alma  is  going,  she  raises  her  head  and  flashes 
a  quick  glance  at  Margaret — a  glance  of  such 
appeal — the  girl  looks  so  unhappy  and  disconsolate 
that  Margaret,  obeying  a  sudden,  irresistible  im- 
pulse, springs  forward. 
Margaret,     {with  a  loud  cry)     No! 

{The  group  at  the  door  stop;  Alicia  draws  herself 
to  her  full  height — an  insulted  Juno. 

Alicia.  {witheringly)  You  are  giving  me 
orders  ?    I  am  not  to  go  ? 

Margaret,     {recklessly)     No!  Duke,  duke,  that 
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poor  girl  stands  there,  tongue-tied — but  I've  seen  it, 
I've  seen  it 

Alicia.  (angrily,  stamping  her  foot)  What 
have  you  seen?    What? 

Hanks,  (deprecatingly)  Really,  my  dear  Miss 
Verrall ! 

Roland,  (plucking  at  her  sleeve)  Maggie — 
Maggie — I  say 

Margaret.  No,  no !  You  regard  her  silence  as 
consent!  It  isn't!  it  isn't!  She  can't  speak,  that's 
all — but  look  at  her !     She  has  told  me 

Marillier.  (breaking  from  the  group  at  hack, 
losing  all  control)  What  you  wanted  her  to  tell, 
that's  all!  Because  you  hate  me,  you  imagine  that 
she 


Alicia,  (amazed,  releasing  Alma,  and  stepping 
forward)  Miss  Verrall  hates  you!  Why?  Wliy 
should  she  hate  you?  I  thought  you  were  friends? 
(Margaret  looks  at  her,  moves  her  head  sloiuly 
from  one  to  the  other,  hut  makes  no  reply)  Roland, 
I  had  it  from  you  that  Miss  Verrall  and  Mr.  Maril- 
lier were  friends. 

Roland,  (sorely  puzzled)  Yes — I  understood — 
— Maggie,  tell  us  .  .  . 

Margaret,  (feverishly)  I  can't  help  it — what- 
ever it  cost !     She  is  being  forced  into  this ! 

Alicia.  (viciously)  Forced!  By  whom? 
Please  let  me  know — by  whom? 

Geoffrey.  Suppose  you  let  her  finish  a  sentence, 
for  once? 

Alicia.  (haughtily)  No  rudeness,  Geoffrey, 
please. 

Hanks.  Really,  my  dear  Geoffrey,  that  is 
scarcely- 


Geoffrey.     (turning  to  the  Duke)     Father,  we're 
here  in  your  room.     Miss  Verrall  has  something  to 
say.     Don't  you  think  she  should  be  allowed  to  say 
it,  without  interruption? 
6 
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EoLAND.  (hy  Geoffrey's  side)  Yes,  yes — that's 
what  we  want.    Then 

Duke,  (testily)  By  all  means — and  for  Heav- 
en's sake  let  us  get  this  over!  Alicia,  please! 
(Marillier  interposes)  No,  Mr.  Marillier — let 
Miss  Verrall  speak — and  speak  out — and  finish. 
That  is  surely  the  only  way  of  putting  an  end  to  this 
unfortunate  scene. 

Hanks.    With  all  deference,  I  think 

Alicia,  (very  mortified,  sourly)  Don't  interfere, 
father.    Since  the  Duke  refuses  to  believe  me 

Duke,  (with  almost  pathetic  protest)  My  dear 
Alicia,  I  refuse  to  believe  no  one!  This  is  all  very 
distressing.     Now,  Miss  Verrall — please. 

Marillier.  (by  Alicia's  side,  fiercely)  Before 
she  begins,  I  would  like  to 

Duke,  (firmly)  No,  Mr.  Marillier — we  will  hear 
you  after,  if  you  wish  it.  I  assure  you,  you  have 
all  my  sympathy. 

Alicia.    And  mine! 

Duke,  (turning  to  Margaret)  Now,  Miss  Ver- 
rall. 

Marillier.  (to  Margaret,  uncontrollably,  sav- 
agely)    Remember! 

Alicia,  (turning  to  him)  What  is  she  to  remem- 
ber?   What  do  you  mean? 

Marillier.     (sullenly)     She  knows  what  I  mean. 

Alicia,  (suspiciously,  as  she  looks  from  Maril- 
lier to  Margaret)  There  is  something  in  this  I 
don't  understand. 

Roland.  (violently,  turning  threateningly  to 
Marillier)  I  won't  have  this — I  won't  allow  you 
to (Geoffrey  pulls  him  back,  and  talks  to  him) 

Duke.  (reprovingly)  Roland,  Roland !  Mr. 
Marillier  is  naturally  disturbed — who  wouldn't  be? 
But  I  must  request  him  to  be  silent  also.  Now, 
Miss  Verrall. 

(Margaret  stands,  a  prey  to  conflicting  emotions. 
She  stares  haggardly  at  them. 
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Alicia,     (harshly)     We  are  waiting. 

Margaret,  (slowly,  picking  her  words)  I  am 
very  fond  of  Alma — she  has  grown  to  like  me — I  am 
very  fond  of  her — and  she  has  told  me — confided  in 
me  .  .  .  She  is  very  shy,  very  timid — she  has  told 
me  more  than  she  would  to  anyone  else. 

Alicia,  (with  an  angry  sneer)  You  have  known 
her  two  days ! 

Margaret,  (after  a  frightened  glance  at  Alicia) 
At  first  I  thought,  like  you,  that  her — aversion  to — 
this  man 

Alicia,     (indignantly)     This  man ! 

Marillier.     (frantic)     Miss  Verrall ! 

(Geoffrey  gets  in  front  of  him,  and  prevents  him 
from  interfering. 

Duke.    'Sh,  please !    Let  her  finish. 

Margaret,  (after  another  startled  glance)  That 
her — aversion — was  mere — girlish  caprice.  .  .  .  And 
I  reasoned  with  her — even  rebuked  her  .  .  .  Because 
I  was  anxious  to  do — what  pleased  you  all  .  .  .  But 
when  she  said  that  she  .  .  .  prayed  every  night 
.  .  .  to  be  .  .  .  released  from  him  .  .  . 

Marillier.  (almost  struggling  with  Geoffrey) 
A  lie,  a  lie ! 

EoLAND.     (frantic  with  rage)    Mr.  Marillier  t 

Duke,  (to  Marillier)  Eeally,  I  cannot  per- 
mit  • 

(Alicia  goes  to  Marillier,  and  whispers  to  him. 

Margaret,  (still  faintly  and  timidly,  with  im- 
mense effort)  That  .  .  .  when  he  touched  her,  she 
.  .  .  shrank  from  him  .  .  .  I  .  .  .  didn't  believe  it 
at  first  ...  I  thought,  just  like  you,  that,  had  that 
been  true,  she  would  have  .  .  .  broken  it  off,  long 
ago.  ...  So  I  did  what  I  could — oh,  I  did !  .  .  . 
and  when  he  came  .  .  .  she  had  run  away,  hidden 
...  It  was  I  brought  her  back  .  .  .  and  I  told  her 
she  was  wrong  .  .  .  and  I  made  her  stay  .  .  .  and 
was  leaving  her  with  him  .  .  .  when  ...  he  took 
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her  hand  .  .  .  and  wanted  to  kiss  her  .  .  .  and  she, 
the  poor  child,  she  tried  to  submit  ...  I  saw  her 
eyes  close,  I  saw  her  shiver  .  .  .  but  ...  as  his  lips 
drew  near  .  .  .  she  shrieked,  and  ran  from  him,  ran 
to  me ! 

(All,  except  Alicia  aiid  Marillier,  are  shoched  and 
startled. 

Alicia,     (roughly)     Nonsense! 

Margaret.  (suddenly  bursting  forth,  passion^ 
ately)  No —  it  wasn't!  It  was  physical  aversion — 
the  blood  refusing — it  was  pain,  torture,  torment — it 
was  FEAR !  And  I  saw  it — I  saw  it,  I  tell  you ! 
Alma — (she  makes  a  swift  movement  to  her)  Almal 
isn't  this  true? 

Alma,  (breaking  down,  and  crying)  Yes,  oh 
yes !    It  is !  '^- 

(The  Duke  goes  to  Alma,  and  draws  her  tenderly 
towards  him. 

Duke.     My  poor  child,  my  poor  child!     This  en- 
gagement makes  you — very  unhappy? 
Alma.     Yes,  father — yes — it  does  ! 

(The   Duke  releases  her — she  runs  to  Margaret, 
who  soothes  and  caresses  her. 

Duke.  (gently,  but  firmly)  Mr.  Marillier,  I 
offer  you  every  apology,  every  sincerest  regret — but 
must  ask  you  to  release  my  daughter. 

Alicia,  (almost  m  a  shriek)  Duke !  we  haven't 
heard 

Duke.  Pardon  me,  we  have  heard.  And  I,  as 
Alma's  father 

Marillier.     (madly)     I  won't ! 

(An  exclamation  from  Geoffrey  and  Eoland.) 

Hanks.    But  surely,  Mr.  Mariller 

Marillier.  (shaking  him  off)  I  won't!  You 
mustn't  believe  this  trumped-up  story — it's  lies — 
nothing  but   lies!     She   has   worked   upon   Alma — 
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that's  what  it  is — and  that's  all.  She  hates  me,  be- 
cause I  treated  her  badly  years  ago — and  because  of 
that ■ 

Alicia.  (quicJcIy)  You  treated  her  badly !  What 
do  you  mean? 

EoLAND.  (horribly  excited,  menacingly)  Yes — 
what,  what? 

(Marillier  stares  stupidly — the  words  had  fallen 
from  him — he  hadn't  intended  to  speak  them. 
Geoffrey  has  rejoined  Eoland,  and  pulled  him 
away.  Margaret  stands  motionless,  her  head 
erect,  her  arms  round  Alma:  she  quietly  leans 
towards  her,  and  kisses  the  girl  on  the  hrow. 
Marillier  gnaws  his  moustache,  stares  at  the 
ground,  and  says  nothing.  There  is  a  moment  of 
painful  silence. 

Alicia,  (going  close  to  him)  Wliat  do  you  mean, 
Mr.  Marillier? 

Marillier.  (mumhling)  I  don't  want  to  say 
any  more. 

EoLAND.  (white  and  threatening)  You  must! 
You  must ! 

Alicia,  (grimly)  Do  you  mean  to  imply  that 
there  was  any — relation 

Eoland.    Alicia ! 

Alicia,  (ignoring  him)  Between  you — and  Miss 
Verrall  ? 

Marillier.  (savagely,  his  fury  again  getting  the 
better  of  him)  Yes — there  was!  (he  turns  to  Mar- 
garet) I  warned  you!  (fiercely,  to  the  others) 
There  was  !    There  was  ! 

(EoLAND  staggers,  and  would  have  fallen,  hut  for 
Geoffrey.     Ee  shrieks  out,  "  Maggie,  Maggie ! '' 
Margaret,     (raising  her  head,  proudly,  and  fac- 
ing Marillier)     Yes.    There  was.    Let  him  go  on, 
and  tell  you — all. 

(There  is  a  moment's  dead  silence,  broken  only  by 
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EoLAND,  who  is  muttering  curses  and  threats,  and 
endeavoring  to  pass  Geoffrey,  who  is  holding 
him  hack.  Marillier,  his  passion  spent,  stands 
grim  and  silent,  abashed.  The  Duke  and  Hanks 
are  too  distressed  and  startled  to  speak. 

Alicia,     (coldly)     Alma,  come  here. 
Alma,     (tightening  her  clasp  of  Margaret)     No, 
no! 

Alicia,     (commandingly)     Come,  I  tell  you. 
Margaret.    Go,  dear  Alma. 

(She  herself  unclasps  the  girVs  arms;  Alma  hisses 
her  feverishly,  then  moves  slowly  to  Alicia,  who 
waves  her  to  the  other  side  of  her. 

Alicia.  And  now  Miss  Verrall  will  be  good 
enough 

Duke,  (interposing)  One  moment.  How  long 
ago  did  these  things  happen,  Mr.  Marillier? 

Marillier.  (sullenly,  still  not  looking  up) 
Twelve  years. 

Duke.    You  say  you  treated  Miss  Verrall  badly? 

Marillier.  Well,  that's  true — I  did.  But  I  was 
a  youngster,  and  hadn't 

Duke,  (stopping  him  with  a  gesture)  You  used 
the  word  "  warn."  I  heard  you  say  you  had 
^'  warned  "  Miss  Verrall.    May  I  ask,  of  what  ? 

Marillier.     (lifting  his  head,  dazed)     Of  what? 

Duke.  Yes — of  what?  What  warning  was  this? 
What  was  its  nature?    And  why  did  you  warn  her? 

(Marillier  stares  stupidly  at  him,  but  says  nothing. 

Duke.  Can  it  be  that  you  proposed  a — bargain? 
That  if  she. — helped  you  with  Alma,  concealed  the 
truth  from  us,  you  would  keep  her  secret?  But,  if 
she  didn't 

Alicia,  (breaking  in  angrily)  What  makes  you 
suppose 

Duke.    Mr.  Marillier  knew  Miss  Verrall  was  here ; 
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when  I  met  him  this  morning,  he  told  me  how  glad 
he  would  be  to  see  her  again,  {to  Marillier)  Did 
you  not? 

Marillier.     (doggedly)     I  did. 

Duke.  You  warned  her,  therefore,  that  if  she 
tried  to  save  my  daughter  from  this  marriage,  into 
which  she  was  being  forced  by  her  father  and  her 
family 

Alicia,     (indignantly)     Duke! 

Duke.  (absolutely  disregarding  her)  That  if 
she  interfered  to  stop  this — crime,  you  would  tell? 
(there  is  a  pause;  Marillier  hangs  his  head,  and  is 
silent)     That  was  not  well  done,  Mr.  Marillier. 

Alicia.  You  will  allow  me  to  differ.  We  owe  Mr. 
Marillier  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  revealing  this 
woman's  character  to  us. 

Duke.  Had  he  considered  such  a  revelation  neces- 
sary, he  would  have  made  it  when  he  first  heard  that 
Miss  Verrall  was  here.  Mr.  Marillier,  we  need  not 
detain  you. 

Alicia,  (stepping  forward,  furiously)  Duke,  I 
will  not  permit 

Duke,  (again  totally  disregarding  her,  address- 
ing Marillier)  As  Alma's  father,  I  break  off  my 
daughter's  engagement,  and  as  the  master  and  head 
of  this  house,  I  request  Mr.  Marillier  to  withdraw 
from  it. 

Marillier.  .  .  .  Before  I  go  ...  I'd  like  to  say 
that  .  .  .  I'm  sorry  ...  I  said  anything  ...  I 
hadn't  intended  .  .  .  I've  behaved  like  a  .  .  . 
blackguard  to  her  ...  for  the  second  time  .  .  . 
I'm  sorry.  ... 

(He  goes  slowly  through  the  door  at  left;  Eoland, 
who  has  been  with  Geoffrey  at  the  bach  of  the 
room,  Geoffrey  heeping  him  from  flying  at 
Marillier,  ivants  to  follow  him  now;  the  Duke 
beckons  to  him;  he  comes,  and  the  Duke  keeps 
him  by  his  side,  a  hand  on  Koland's  arm.     The 
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door  closes  on  Marillier  before  a  word  is  spoTcen. 
Even  Alicia  has  been  impressed  and  silenced  by 
the  Duke's  attitude.  Now  she  asserts  herself 
again. 

Alicia.  Duke,  I  will  say  nothing.  This  is  not 
the  time  or  place.  I  am  waiting  for  Miss  Verrall  to 
leave  us. 

EoLAND.  (still  by  his  father's  side,  the  Duke  re- 
straining him)     No,  no! 

Geoffrey,  (at  bach)  That's  right,  Eoland — 
that's  right ! 

Duke,  {to  Eoland)  Hush,  my  boy — ^hush.  .  .  . 
{he  turns  to  Margaret)  Has  Miss  Verrall  any- 
thing to  say? 

Margaret,  {proudly)  I  ?  What  is  there  for  me 
to  say?  {she  looks  tenderly  at  Eoland)  My  poor 
Eoland !     I  release  you,  of  course 

Eoland.    No,  no — I  won't 

Margaret.  It  must  be,  dear  Eoland.  .  .  .  But 
think  kindly  of  me  always  .  .  .  think  of  me  only  as 
a  woman  who  loved  you  .  .  .  loved  you  beyond  all 
other  things  .  .  .  loved  you  enough  to  .  .  .  leave 
you  now.  ...  I  will  go.  .  .  . 

Alicia,     {coldly)     And  the  sooner  the  better. 

Margaret,  {stopping  in  her  movement  toivards 
the  door,  turning  fiercely  on  Alicia,  with  rising 
passion)  The  sooner  the  better — yes.  But  I  tell 
you  this — you  who  condemn  and  despise  me — I  stand 
here  to-day  no  less  innocent  than  you ! 

Alicia,     {with  a  shrug)     Innocent! 

Margaret.  Innocent,  innocent !  I  have  been 
sinned  against —  I  have  not  sinned.  I  am  the  vic- 
tim, not  the  offender.  My  life  lies  behind  me,  as 
spotless  as  your  own.  Oh,  I  don't  hope  to  make  you 
believe  it!  But  that  is  the  truth — and  somewhere, 
far  away  from  this  world,  there  is  a  truth — and  by 
that  let  me  be  judged !  .  .  .  (she  turns)  Eoland— 
Alma — good-bye!     I  go. 
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Duke,  (still  Iceeping  Roland  hack,  and  antici- 
pating him)     No. 

Alicia,     (turning  fiercely  on  liim)     Duke! 

Duke.    Miss  Verrall  will  stay  here. 

Alicia,  (in  sheer  amazement)  What  do  you 
say?  She  has  offered  to  go.  Why  should  we  detain 
— Mr.  Marillier's  mistress?  (there  is  an  exclamation 
from  all) 

Duke,  (warmly)  A  shameful  word,  Alicia;  but 
the  shame  does  not  fall  on  her !  I  see  before  me  only 
a  fine  and  a  noble  woman 

Margaret,  (pressing  her  hands  to  her  heart) 
Duke ! 

Duke.  Who  voluntarily,  deliberately,  sacrificed 
herself  to  save  a  girl  whom  she  scarcely  knew,  a  girl 
whom  her  own  father,  her  own  family,  refused  to 
help.  And  the  consent  I  gave  this  morning  is  doubly 
ratified  now;  and  I  shall  be  proud  to  call  Margaret 
my  daughter. 

Geoffrey.     Bravo,  guv'nor — bravo! 

Alicia,  (wildly)  But  this  is  delirium,  madness! 
Admit  a  woman  into  our  family  who — Father !  Have 
you  heard  ?  Why  don't  you  say  anything  ?  Is  every- 
one mad?  Am  I  to  have  a — fallen  woman — as  my 
sister-in-law  ? 

Duke,     (angrily)     Alica ! 

Alicia.  What  else?  That's  the  fact,  is  it  not? 
You've  lived  so  long  out  of  the  world,  with  your 
owls  and  monkevs 

Hanks,     (appalled)     Alicia ! 

Alicia,  (disregarding  him)  That  you've  for- 
gotten the  meaning  of  things.  Do  you  realize  what 
people  would  say? 

Duke,     (quietly)     I  do. 

Alicia.  And  in  spite  of  all  that !  (she  thrones  np 
her  hands)  In  Heaven's  name,  tell  me  where  you've 
picked  up  such  monstrous  ideas ! 

Duke.  From  a  few  words,  spoken  on  a  mountain, 
nineteen  hundred  years  ago.  .  .  . 
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{There  is  silence:  for  a  moment  even  Alicia  is 
staggered,  hut  for  a  moment  only. 

Alicia.  Very  well  then:  it  is  for  me  to  act — for 
me  and  my  father.  This  is  no  time  for  mincing  mat- 
ters.   Either  Miss  Verrall  leaves  this  house,  or  we  do. 

Duke.  Miss  Verrall  shall  leave  this  house — but  I 
will  go  with  her — with  my  son  and  daughter. 

Hanks,     {aghast)     Duke! 

Duke.  {turning  to  him,  gently)  Don't  be 
troubled,  old  friend !     This  had  to  come. 

Hanks,      (in   great   distress)      But (Alicia, 

hy  his  side,  stops  him  roughly) 

Alicia,     (to  the  Duke)    That  is  your  last  word? 

Duke.    Yes. 

Alicia.    Very  well  then.    Father — come! 

Hanks,  {turning  from  one  to  the  other,  m  the 
direst  perplexity)     But — Alicia 

Alicia.    Come ! 

{she  takes  him  hy  the  arm,  and  almost  drags  him  off, 
through  the  door  at  left) 

Margaket.  {going  eagerly  to  the  Duke  and 
Eoland,  her  joy  bursting  every  harrier)  0  Duke! 
Duke,  I'm  on  my  knees  to  you !  Oh,  what  you've 
done  to-day!  I've  no  words — I  can't  tell  you — {she 
turns  to  Roland)  Roland,  dear  Roland !  (Alma 
comes  to  her — she  takes  the  girl's  hand)  Alma, 
Alma !  Alma,  we  shall  all  be  happy  now !  But — 
Duke!  Oh,  it  is  wonderful — I  could  never  have  be- 
lieved !  .  .  .  Roland,  now  all  has  happened  as  we 
really  wanted — your  father  consents,  and  he  will  be 
my  father,  too — and  Alma,  our  little  Alma — oh,  the 
thanks  in  my  heart,  the  joy !  {she  huries  her  head  on 
Alma's  shoulder) 

Alma,  {eagerly,  to  the  Duke)  We're  all  of  us 
going? 

Duke.    Except  Geoffrey,    He  must  stay  here. 

Geoffrey,  {mournfully)  And  a  nice  time  I'm 
going  to  have  of  it ! 
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Margaret.  Poor  Geoffrey !  But,  duke — are  you 
sure  ?  Are  you  quite  sure  ?  Will  you  never  be  sorry  ? 
But  DO — why  need  I  ask?  You  and  Roland,  you've 
done  this  together.  It  has  not  touched  his  love  for 
me — Roland,  dear  Roland  ! — and  you  are  beginning 
to  love  me.  Oh,  the  great  happiness!  Let  us  go — 
let  us  go  quickly — come ! 

(With  the  Duke  and  Alma,  closely  followed  hy, 
EoLAND,  she  goes  through  the  French  windows. 
As  Roland  passes  Geoffrey,  he  grips  Geof- 
frey's arm,  and  staggers  against  the  wood-work, 
letting  the  others,  who  have  not  noticed,  pass  on. 
Geoffrey,      (turning  anxiously   to   him)     Why, 

Roland ! 

Roland,  (hoarsely)  0  Geoff,  Geoff — I  thought 
her  the  type  of  all  that  was  pure  and  holy — I 
thought  her  a  Saint ! 

Geoffrey,     (staring,  aghast)    Roland! 

Roland,  (getting  unsteadily  to  his  feet,  and  pull- 
ing himself  together)  It's  all  right — I'll  go  through 
with  it — I'll  marry  her.  And  she  never  shall  know. 
But  it's  hard — oh,  it's  hard ! 

(Margaret  has  gone  on  a  few  paces  with  the  others, 
she  turns  to  see  Roland,  and  comes  hack  to  him, 
beaming  with  joy,  both  hands  outstretched. 

Margaret.  Roland,  dear  Roland,  come!  (she 
takes  his  ha7ids  in  hers)  Only  happiness  before  us 
now — happiness,  happiness  !     Come ! 

(The  curtain  falls  as  he  goes  ivith  her  through  the^ 
French  windows. 

CURTAIN. 
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''ACTIV/ 

The  scene  is  the  same  as  Act  I. 

Mrs.  Pethick  is  seated  at  her  small  table,  hnitting. 
She  is  excited,  and  keeps  on  looking  at  the  clock. 
Suddenly  Margaret  hursts  in  tempestuously, 
wearing  hat  and  cloak.  She  rushes  at  Mrs.  Peth- 
ick, who  has  started  to  her  feet,  letting  her  knit- 
ting fall  to  the  ground,  and  hugs  her. 

Mrs.  Pethick.     (breathlessly)     Maggie!     Well? 

Margaret.     Splendid!     You  got  my  wire? 

Mrs.  Pethick.    Yes.     Tell  me. 

Margaret.  No  time.  The  Duke's  with  me — he's 
paying  the  cab. 

Mrs.  Pethick.     (gasping)     The  Duke! 

Margaret.  Yes.  He's  come  to  see  you,  and 
thank  you. 

Mrs.  Pethick.    Thank  me! 

Margaret.  For  the  help  you  gave  me  twelve 
years  ago.    And  I  bless  you  for  it  again  to-day. 

Mrs.  Pethick.     (eagerly)     Then 

Margaret,  (nodding)  Yes — they  know — and  it 
makes  no  difference.  I  had  to  tell  them,  to  save  tho 
girl — and  they  love  me  the  more  for  it.     Miracles! 

Mrs.  Pethick.  (hugging  her,  wild  with  joy) 
Maggie ! 

Margaret.  It's  beyond  words,  beyond  everything. 
Lucy,  Lucy,  I'm  happy! 

(She  kisses  her  again  the  Duke  comes  in,  escorted 
by  Wilson. 

Wilson.  (pompously)  His  Grace  the  Duke 
of • 

Duke.  That's  all  right — I  don't  think  you  need 
announce  me.     (Wilson  goes) 
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Margaret.    Duke,  this  is  Mrs.  Pethick. 

(Mrs.  Pethick  is  about  to  drop  a  deep  curtsey — the 
Duke  stops  her  and  goes  to  her. 

Duke.  Mrs.  Pethick,  I  have  heard  about  you — 
Margaret  has  told  me.  And  I  am  very  glad  to  have 
this  opportunity  of  thanking  you  myself. 

Mrs.  Pethick.  {staring  vaciuely,  not  knowing 
what  to  say)     Sir  .  .  . 

Margaret,  {chuckling)  First  time  I've  knov^n 
her  at  a  loss  for  v^ords !  Duke,  I'll  just  take  off  my 
hat.    I'll  be  back  in  a  minute. 

{She  goes.     Mrs.  Pethick  stands,  fearfully  embar- 
rassed, shifting  from  one  foot  to  the  other. 

Duke,  {smiling  benevolently  at  her)  Shall  we 
sit,  Mrs.  Pethick?  And  please  don't  let  my  title 
alarm  you.  The  stable-boys  in  the  country  call  me 
Old  Eubyface. 

Mrs.  Pethick.     {indignantly)     The  impudence! 

Duke.  Behind  my  back,  of  course — but  I've 
heard  them — and  I  confess  I  don't  like  it.  It  sug- 
gests— vaguely — intemperance.  Whereas  the  ruddy 
hue  of  my  complexion  is  due  to  a  variety  of  causes, 
of  which  not  one  is  connected  with  the  bottle.  Please 
believe  it,  Mrs.  Pethick. 

Mrs.  Pethick.  {not  knowing  what  to  say) 
Sir  .  .  . 

Duke.  Shall  we  sit?  {she  drops  on  to  the  edge 
of  the  sofa — he  sits  also)  Thank  you.  It  is  of 
course  the  ineradicable  habit  of  mankind  to  indulge 
in  nicknames.  I  feel  perfectly  certain  that  ildam 
and  Eve  will  have  had  some  familiar  cognomen  for 
the  snake  in  the  Garden  of  Eden — though  this  is 
merely  a  surmise,  and  rests  on  no  authority.  Mi-?. 
Pethick,  I  am  really  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  you  what 
a  fine  thing  you  did  when  you  helped  that  friendless 
girl. 

Mrs.  Pethick.     {very  embarrassed)     Sir — I 
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Duke.  That's  all  right — I  won't  embarrass  you 
with  phrases — and  I  know  it's  odious  to  be  thanked. 
That's  why  I  think  it's  more  blessed  to  receive  than 
to  give.  But  I'm  very  fond  of  Margaret — very  fond 
indeed.  And  you've  done  what  very  few  people  do 
in  this  world.     Mrs.  Pethick,  you're  a  trump! 

(Margaret  comes  in,  having  taken  off  her  hat  and 
cloak. 

Margaret.  That's  just  what  she  is — a  trump! 
I  make  a  rhyme  to  it,  sometimes,  and  call  her  a 
frump — but  I  won't  any  more.  (Mrs.  Pethick 
laughs,  and  rises.)  Sit  down,  Lucy.  You  needn't 
go — we've  no  secrets — have  we,  cluke? 

Mrs.  Pethick.  (very  happy,  her  joy  struggling 
through  her  shyness)      So  they  know — everything? 

Margaret.  Everything!  And  we'll  never  speak 
of  it  any  more.  We're  going  to  be  happy,  all  of  us. 
(^0  the  Duke)     Aren't  we? 

Duke.     Except  my  solicitor. 

Margaret.    Your  solicitor? 

Duke.    That  unfortunate  man  will  be  called  upon 
to  provide  me  with  money.     He  will  have  to  execute 
some  sub-deputy-assistant  mortgage.     I  believe  there 
are  one  or  two  trees  that  I  still  have  the  right  to  cut 
down. 

Margaret.  Oh,  don't  destroy  those  splendid  old 
trees ! 

Duke.    I  might  start  a  hat-shop. 

Margaret,     (laughing)     Duke! 

Duke.  Since  countesses  sell  dresses,  why  not  a 
duke  hats? 

Margaret.  Let's  have  tea.  (she  rings)  We've 
been  such  a  long  time  coming,  Lucy !  The  train 
admired  the  scenery  so  much  that  it  insisted  on  stop- 
ping every  few  minutes  to  have  another  look  at  it. 

Mrs.  Pethick.  But  I  don't  understand.  Why 
have  you 

Margaret,      (gaily)      Don't   try   to  understand. 
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my  dear !  It's  a  bit  of  a  muddJe,  so  far,  but  will  all 
come  right.  The  irresistible  met  the  immovable — 
who  was  the  Duke (Wilson  comes  in) 

Duke.  And  the  irresistible  is  on  the  point  of 
ordering  tea. 

Margaret.  {laughing)  Tea,  Wilson,  please. 
(Wilson  goes) 

Mrs.  Pethick.  {rising)  I'm  sure  you  want  to 
talk.  Let  me  go,  please.  I'll  come  back  later.  You 
see,  sir — {slie  turns  to  the  Duke)  7'm  very  fond  of 
her,  too.  Fm  an  old  woman,  with  no  one  belonging 
to  me,  but  her. 

{She  goes — Margaret  intercepts  her  as  she  passes, 
and  kisses  her  affectionately. 

Margaret,  {going  to  the  Duke  and  lending  over 
him)  Oh,  duke,  I  couldn't  say  much  to  you  in  the 
train,  with  Roland  and  Alma  there — but  now ! 

Duke.  Not  a  word,  not  a  word !  D'you  know,  I 
feel  like  a  schoolboy,  out  for  a  holiday.  Of  course, 
there's  the  question  of  ways  and  means. 

Margaret.  Don't  drag  me  to  earth — don't  make 
me  feel  sorry  just  now. 

Duke.     Sorry — why  ? 

Margaret.  Haven't  I  torn  you  from  your  home, 
from  your  birds,  from  all  that  you  care  for — plunged 
you  into  a  very  sea  of  worry  ? 

Duke.  On  which  I  shall  float,  my  dear  child,  like 
an  elderly  cork.  I  assure  you  I'm  not  in  the  least 
disturbed.  I  shall  continue  the  amiable  habit  of  a 
lifetime — and  let  the  other  folk  worry! 

(Wilson  comes  in  ivith  tea,  which  she  places  on  the 
small  iahle  at  Margaret's  side. 

Margaret.  I'm  in  to  no  one,  Wilson,  except  Cap- 
tain Erquen — I  wired  to  him,  Duke,  too — but  to  no 
one  else,  {to  the  Duke)  I  told  Alma  to  rest  this 
afternoon — the  poor  girl  had  gone  through  a  great 
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deal — so  Eoland  won't  bring  her  to-day. — You  un- 
derstand, Wilson?  No  one  but  Lord  Eoland  and 
Captain  Erquen. 

Wilson.    Yes,  m'm.     (she  goes.) 

Margaret,  (pouring  out  tea,  to  the  Duke)  Two 
lumps  ? 

Duke.  On  ordinary  occasions — on  holidays  three. 
This  is  a  holiday. 

(She  puts  in  three  lumps  of  sugar ^  and  hands  him 
the  cup. 

Margaret.  Who  would  have  thought,  two  days 
ago,  that  we  should  be  sitting  here,  like  this? 

Duke.  And  that  I  should  be  giving  myself  three 
lumps  of  sugar — always,  to  me,  the  reward  of  good 
conduct. 

Margaret.  (impulsively)  Duke,  I  must  say 
something — or  I  shall  burst !    I  must  tell  you 

Duke.  Don't!  Don't  talk  about  me,  at  all — I 
like  to  do  that  myself.  And  I  am  wondering,  at  the 
moment,  what  avenue  of  profitable  employment  is 
open  to  a  middle-aged  duke? 

(There  is  an  altercation  outside — the  door  is  flung 
violently  open,  and  Hanks  hursts  into  the  room. 

Margaret.     Mr.  Hanks! 

Wilson,  (almost  crying)  If  you  please,  m'm,  he 
forced  his  way  in ! 

Margaret.     That's  all  right,  Wilson,     (she  goes) 

Hanks,  (very  excited)  Yes,  I  did,  I  did — I 
followed  you  up  in  the  motor — and  I've  been  stopped 
three  times  on  the  road  for  furious  driving,  and  I'll 
be  fined  three  times,  and  have  my  license  endorsed, 
and  my  man  sent  to  prison  perhaps — and  I  don't 
care — I  don't! 

Duke,  (stirring  his  cup)  Dear  old  friend,  why 
this  hurry? 

Hanks.  The  car's  outside — and  you're  all  coming 
back  with  me  in  the  car ! 
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Margaret.    Mr.  Hanks! 

Hanks.  Back  to  Dumaray  Castle.  Yes.  Duke, 
I've  had  a  serious  talk  with  Alicia — and,  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life,  I've  told  her,  pretty  straight,  that  I 
wouldn't  have  it. 

Duke.    By  Jove  !    Did  you,  though  ? 

Hanks.  I  and  Geoffrey,  between  us — because  it 
wouldn't  do — it  wouldn't  do  at  all — no,  no,  the  way 
she  behaved  to-day — that  was  wrong,  very  wrong, 
quite  inexcusable,  quite — and  we've  put  her  in  her 
place,  me  and  Geoffrey,  we  have,  with  a  bang — and 
she'll  stop  there  in  future — oh  yes,  she  will — I'll 
see  to  that !  And  I  went  to  my  safe — and  I  made  a 
bonfire  of  the  mortgages — yes,  I  did,  all  of  'em — and, 
Duke,  you  are  the  owner  again  of  your  property, 
and  can  do  with  it  what  3^ou  please! 

Duke,     {gasping)     Mr.  Hanks ! 

Hanks.  {firmly)  WTiat  you  please.  You've 
taught  me  a  lesson  to-day — and  I'm  quick  at  picking 
up  things,  {he  turns  to  Margaret)  Miss  Yerrall 
— Margaret — I'm  an  old-fashioned  person — and  what 
I  heard  this  morning  was  a  great  shock  to  me — and 
I  won't  pretend  that  it  wasn't.  But  the  Duke  was 
right  in  all  that  he  said  to  you — and  I  see,  with  him, 
that  there  ain't  no  hard-and-fast  laws — and  that 
women  are  funny  things,  and  that  some  of  the  best 
are  the  worst — and  that's  not  at  all  what  I  mean,  or 
what  I'd  prepared  in  the  car,  coming  along,  but  you 
know  what  I  mean,  both  of  you — and  I  say,  as  the 
Duke  said,  that  you  are  the  woman  for  Eoland — and 
that  if  you  did  wrong  you've  atoned  for  it  all,  and 
more  than  atoned — and  I  dare  say  you  never  did 
wrong  at  all,  but  that's  only  my  clumsy  way  of  put- 
ting it — and,  Margaret,  you're  just  going  to  marry 
Roland,  and  marry  him  from  Dumaray  Castle — 
and  there's  going  to  be  as  big  a  wedding  as  ever  there 
was  in  this  world.  So  there ! 
1 
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(Exhausted  by  his  earnestness  and  his  volubility  he 
sinks  into  a  chair  and  wipes  his  brow. 

Duke,  (rising  and  going  to  him,  laying  a  hand 
on  his  shoulder)  My  friend — my  very  good  friend — 
as  regards  Margaret,  you've  done  what  I  expected  of 
you,  and  I'll  say  no  more.  As  regards  the  mortgages, 
I  need  scarcely  say  that  it  is  quite  impossible 

Hanks,     (stoutly)     Impossible!    Why? 

Duke.     Of  course  I  cannot  accept 

Hanks,  (with  feeling)  Will  the  Duke  not  be 
generous  enough  to  take  this  present  from — the 
draper  ? 

Duke,     (protesting)     My  dear  Hanks ! 

Hanks.  (to  Margaret)  Miss  Verrall — Mar- 
garet !  It's  the  only  way.  He  mustn't  go  back  there, 
a  sort  of  visitor  in  his  own  house.  And  Eoland  and 
Alma — he  can  provide  for  them  now.  And — and — 
I'm  so  fond  of  him !  (he  turns  to  the  Duke)  Duke, 
duke,  I'd  left  it  all  to  you  in  my  will — and  if  I  had 
died  first,  it'd  have  made  me  happy,  when  I  was  in 
my  coffin,  to  think  of  you  master  of  the  old  place 
again — well,  give  me  the  fun  of  it,  while  I'm  alive! 

(The  Duke  shakes  his  head,  and  is  about  to  speak, 
when  Margaret  intervenes. 

Margaret.  Mr.  Hanks,  in  the  name  of  the  Duke, 
and  speaking  for  him,  I  accept  your  generous  offer. 

Duke,     (very  vexed)     Miss  Verrall ! 

Margaret,  (turning  to  him)  My  name  is  Mar- 
garet, (to  Hanks)  I  accept  it  with  gratitude, 
with  respect,  and  affection — because  I,  the  Duke  of 
St.  Edmunds,  am  a  fine  man  myself,  and  am  able  to 
appreciate  the  delicate,  noble  feeling,  that  has 
prompted  you  to  do  this — and  to  do  it  now. 

Hanks,  (eagerly)  I'd  have  done  it  years  ago, 
only  I  know  he  wouldn't  have  took  it. 

Margaret.  Well,  he  does  take  it — and  he  says  to 
you,  Mr.  Hanks,  I've  been  silent  so  far,  because  of 
my  pride,  that  came  over  with  the  Conqueror,  eight 
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hundred  years  ago — but  now  my  heart  that  is  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  years  younger,  overcomes  my  pride 
— and  I  hold  out  both  hands  to  you — and  say, 
''  Thank  you,  friend  Hanks !  " 

{8he  turns  to  the  Duke,  with  an  appealing  glance. 
After  a  moment's  struggle  with  himself,  he 
stretches  out  his  hand  to  Hanks. 

Duke.  Thank  you,  friend  Hanks!  .  .  .  And 
thank  you,  friend  Margaret ! 

Margaret,  (gaily,  to  Hanks)  And  now  you 
shall  have  some  tea — and  you  shall  have  three  lumps 
of  sugar,  too !  {she  pours  out  a  cup,  which  she 
hands  to  hijn) 

Hanks.  (beaming)  Thank  you,  my  dear. 
Where  are  Eoland  and  Alma? 

Margaret.  At  Grosvenor  Place — we've  told 
Alma  to  rest — Roland  will  be  here  directly.  I  fancy 
I  hear  his  cab  stopping — Yes,  it  is ! — Duke,  and 
Mr.  Hanks,  I'm  going  to  say  to  you,  once  and  for 
all,  just  one  thing — and  then  I've  done.  You've 
been  .  .  .  beautiful,  both  of  you.  .  .  .  And — oh,  be- 
lieve it !  you'll  never  be  sorry — you'll  never  be  sorry ! 
(Roland  comes  in,  and  stares  at  seeing  Hanks) 
Roland,  dear  Roland !  (she  goes  eagerly  to  him) 
Here's  Mr.  Hanks — he  followed  us  in  the  car — and 
arrived  about  ten  minutes  after 

Duke.  Owing  to  the  artistic  instincts  of  our 
train. 

Hanks,  (answering  Roland's  inquiring  glance, 
jovially)  Yes,  my  boy — yes — it's  all  right — every- 
thing's all  right ! 

Roland,     (turning  to  the  Duke)     Father! 

Duke.     Margaret  will  tell  you. 

Hanks.  (rising  and  putting  down  his  cup.) 
Yes — and  we'll  leave  her  to  tell  him !  Duke,  I  want 
you  to  come  back  with  me,  now,  in  the  car,  to  Dum- 
aray.    Will  you? 

Duke.    But 
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Hanks.  We'll  pick  up  Alma  on  our  way:  and 
Roland  shall  bring  Margaret  down  by  the  six  o'clock 
train.    I  don't  suppose  they'll  mind  being  left  alone ! 

Margaret.     But  Alicia? 

Hanks.  You'll  have  no  more  trouble  with  her — 
I  promise  you  that.  And  she's  sorry — she  is,  really 
sorry — she  knows  that  the  things  she  said — well, 
there's  an  end  of  all  that — it's  ended  and  done  with. 
{to  the  Duke)     Duke!  will  you  come? 

Duke.  Well,  after  all — why  not?  What  do  you 
say,  Margaret? 

Margaret.  Oh,  my  heart  is  too  full  to  say  any- 
thing to  whatever  you  propose  but  just  yes — yes — 
yes! 

Hanks,  (rubbing  his  hands)  Good !  Eoland, 
my  boy,  we'll  put  dinner  back  half-an-hour,  so  as  to 
give  you  lots  of  time,  (to  Margaret)  And  if  I 
don't  make  a  speech  to-night  and  propose  your 
health — !    Come,  Duke! 

Duke.  Yes — we'll  go.  And,  dear  Margaret  .  .  . 
(he  bends  over  her  and  hisses  her)  my  .  .  .  daugh- 
ter ...  I  am  glad!  (he  goes  briskly,  followed  by 
Hanks) 

Margaret,  (her  eyes  following  him)  The  dear 
Old  man ! 

Roland.  Amazing!  What  has  happened  to 
Alicia  ? 

Margaret.  (laughing,  and  turning  to  him) 
They've  put  her  in  her  place,  Roland — whatever  that 
may  mean — Mr.  Hanks  and  Geoffrey.  And  Mr. 
Hanks  has  burned  the  mortgages — I  didn't  know  one 
could  burn  a  mortgage,  but  it  seems  one  can — and 
your  father  will  be  living  in  his  own  house  again — 
and  all  will  end  happily,  just  as  it  does  in  the  fairy- 
books.     Oh,  isn't  it  wonuderful ! 

Roland,     (gently)     Yes,  dear. 

Margaret.  And  you  won't  have  to  give  up  the 
Army,  or  alter  your  life — because  your  father  will 
be  able  to  make  you  an  allowance  now — and  I'll  leave 
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the  stage,  if  they  want  me  to — I'll  do  anything,  any- 
thing— what  is  there  I  could  refuse  them,  after  what 
they've  done ! 

Roland.  They've  done  the  right  thing — and  I'm 
awfully  glad,  Maggie  dear. 

Margaret,  {sitting  and  drawing  him  to  her  side) 
Like  the  fairy-books,  I  said — well,  it  is  all  like  a 
fairy-story !  Two  days  ago  I  hadn't  seen  your  father 
or  Alma,  or  Mr.  Hanks — fancy!    And  now! 

EoLAND.  (with  a  note  of  sorrow  piercing  through, 
notwithstanding  all  his  endeavours)  Yes — only 
two  days — only  two  days.  .  .  . 

Margaret.  And  we're  going  to  be  happy — frigli  t- 
fully  happy !  And,  Roland,  we'll  live  in  the  country, 
won't  we? — have  a  little  cottage  somewhere 

Roland.  Whatever  you  like,  Maggie  dear — I'll 
always  do  what  you  want  me. 

Margaret,  {playfully)  I  suppose  most  people 
say  that  to  each  other — before  they  are  married — 
but  I  think  we  mean  it.  I  think  we're  different. 
But  then  I  suppose  that's  what  they  think  too ! 

(Mrs.  Pethick  pops  in  her  head  from  the  door  at 
left;  then,  murmuring  "  Oh,  I'm  sorry,"  wants  to 
go  hack  again. 

Margaret.  No,  no — come  in,  Lucy — say  some- 
thing to  Roland. 

Mrs.  Pethick.  (awkwardly)  Your  lordship, 
I'm  very 

Roland.  Don't  lordship  me,  Mrs.  Pethick.  We've 
heard  about  you — and  we're  all  very  grateful. 

Margaret.  There,  Lucy!  And  now  say  some- 
thing nice  to  him ! 

Mrs.  Pethick.  '  (still  on  the  threshold)  You 
can  tease  me  to-day  as  much  as  ever  you  like!  But 
I'll  leave  you — I  thought  you  were  alone,     (she  goes) 

Margaret.  She's  so  pleased,  the  dear  old  lady! 
(she  nestles  close  to  Roland,  and  half  closes  her 
eyes)     Roland!   Tell  me! 
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EoLAND.  (gently)  What  shall  I  tell  you,  Mag- 
gie? 

Margaret.  I  feel  as  though  I  had  been  in  the  sea, 
alone,  for  hours,  fighting  the  waves,  drowning.  The 
sea  waiting  to  swallow  me  .  .  . 

EoLAND.     (stroking  her  hair)     Poor  Maggie! 

Margaret.  You  rescued  me — you  jumped  in  and 
saved  me.    You  love  me  .  .  .  you  love  me  .  .  . 

EoLAND.  (still  very  gently)  .  .  .  It's  quite 
wonderful  about  old  Hanks. 

Margaret.  Everything's  wonderful — everything 
.  .  .  And,  Eoland,  we'll  get  married  very  quietly, 
won't  we? — and  then  we'll  have  little  Alma  to  stay 
with  us. 

Eoland.  Yes  .  .  .  Whatever  you  like,  Maggie, 
dear  .  .  .  I'll  always  do  what  you  want. 

Margaret,  (raising  her  head,  and  menacing  him 
playfully  with  a  forefinger)  He,  Monsieur,  on 
verra  !  You'll  be  a  tyrant,  of  course,  like  all  husbands 
— and  you'll  bully  me  shockingly — oh  yes,  you  will, 
w^ith  that  chin  !  But  I'll  be  so  meek  !  And  I'll  spend 
all  my  time  working  slippers  for  you.  And  I'll  be 
waiting  for  you,  when  you  come  home,  and  take  off 
your  spurs. 

Eoland.  I  don't  always  wear  spurs,  you  know, 
Maggie. 

Margaret,     (nestling  against  him  again) 

My  love  is  boundless  as  the  sea — 
The  more  I  give  the  more  I  have  .  .  . 

0  Eoland,  I  feel  as  though  I  were  on  a  cloud,  miles 
above  the  earth.  I  feel  wild,  giddy.  I  want  to  shout, 
and  sing — and  then  to  put  my  head  on  your  shoulder, 
and  cry.  I  want  to  tell  you  all  sorts  of  foolish  things 
— and  at  the  same  time  I  want  to  be  quite  silent  and 
merely  look  at  you.  I  want  to  laugh  and  I  want  to 
sob.  Oh  the  cynics  who  say  that  the  world  is  cruel ! 
I'll  send  it  a  testimonial — I'll  say  I've  tried  it,  I 
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like  it,  and  will  use  no  other  .  .  .  Oh,  life  is  good, 
life  is  good!    Isn't  it,  Roland? 

EoLAND.  .  .  .  And  so  you  have  bepn  alone,  Mag- 
gie, dear,  all  the  time — no  family,  no  friends? 

Margaret.  Tony  and  Lucy.  Tony,  the  last  four 
or  five  years — Lucy,  always.  Only  Lucy  and  Tony. 
Acquaintances  of  course — oh,  lots — but  no  friends, 
except  those  two. 

Roland,  {awkwardly)  And  he  .  .  .  loved  you, 
I  suppose,  Captain  Erquen? 

Margaret.  (her  head  still  on  his  shoulder) 
Tony?  Poor  Tony!  I'm  afraid  he  did  ...  I 
haven't  treated  him  well,  poor  Tony — I  should  have 
sent  him  away  before.  .  .  . 

Roland.    He  wanted  you  to  marry  him  ? 

Margaret.  Oh  yes — but  I  told  him  I  didn't  love 
him  .  .  .  And  then  you  came.  .  .  . 

EoLAND.  (scarcely  above  a  whisper)  Did  he 
.  .  .  know,  Maggie? 

Margaret,     (lifting  her  head)     Know? 

EoLAND.     Yes  .  .  .  about  .  .  . 

Margaret,  (quickly)  No,  no — no,  no — I  told 
him,  two  days  ago — after  you — you  remember ! — 
after  you  had  .  .  .  No,  no — no  one  knew,  no  one 
.  .  .  I  didn't  myself!  It  was  gone,  it  never  had 
been     .  .  .  And  we'll  never  speak  of  it — never ! 

EoLAND.     No,  Maggie  .  .  .  no  .  .  . 

Margaret,  (dropping  her  head  on  to  his  shoulder 
again)  And  we'll  grow  old  together,  loving  each 
other.  And  our  love  will  never  change,  except  to 
become  deeper,  and  wider,  and  stronger;  and  we'll 
learn  so  many  things  together 

EoLAND.     How  did  you  .  .  .  meet  him,  Maggie? 

Margaret.     Tony?     Oh  I- 


EoLAND.    No — not  Tony.    I  mean  Mr.- 


Margaret.  (lifting  her  head  quickly  and  laying 
a  hand  earnestly  on  his  arm)  Hush — he's  gone, 
Eoland — he's  dead — we're  not  in  the  same  world, 
we  don't  breathe  the  same  air.  .  .  .  Don't  let's  ever 
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speak  of  him,  think  of  him.  He  doesn't  exist,  he 
never  existed — he's  only  a  dream,  an  illusion.  We'll 
blot  him  out,  Eoland. 

EoLAND.  {suddenly  losing  his  self-control)  Oh, 
if  I  could ! 

Margaret,     (terribly  startled)     Eoland! 

Eoland.  (with  a  groan,  dropping  his  head  into 
his  hands)     If  I  could  !    If  I  could ! 

Margaret.  (throwing  both  arms  feverishly 
around  him)  Eoland — Eoland — you're  not  thinking 
of  him?    It  hasn't  .  .  .  hurt  you,  Eoland? 

Eoland.  (mastering  himself  with  a  tremendous 
effort,  and  stretching  out  a  hand  to  her)  No,  Mag- 
gie .  .  no.  .  .  . 

]'Iargaret.     (fear  creeping  over  her)    Look  at  me. 

Eoland.  (forcing  a  smile  as  he  lifts  his  head) 
It's  all  right— I 

Margaret,  (her  arms  falling  from  him)  Eol- 
and! Eoland!  (ivith  a  cry  of  pain)  Oh!  (she 
springs  to  her  feet) 

Eoland.  (trying  clumsily  to  comfort  her)  It 
was  silly  of  me  to  say  that  .  .  .  I'm  a  little  shaken, 
of  course  .  .  .  that's  all  .  .  .  don't  worry,  Maggie. 
.  .  .  (she  stands  silent,  rigid,  her  eyes  fixed  on  him) 
Of  course  it  was  .  .  .  just  at  first  .  .  .  don't  you 
know  ...  I  mean  .  .  .  but  it's  quite  all  right, 
Maggie,  dear.  .  .  .  And,  besides,  we  must  soon  .  .  . 
(he  talces  out  his  luatch)  I  say,  it's  a  quarter  past 
five  .  .  .  our  train  goes  at  six,  you  know,  (she  re- 
mains  rigid,  tense)  Oh,  Maggie,  don't!  Maggie, 
what  is  it?  It's  a  quarter  past  five — you  had  better 
put  on  your  things,  hadn't  you,  Maggie? 

Margaret,  (in  a  dead  voice)  It  has  made  a 
difference. 

Eoland.  (fretfully)  No,  no — not  a  bit.  Don't 
take  things  like  that — it's  really  not  right,  you  know. 
It  hasn't  changed  me. 

Margaret.     It  has. 

Eoland.      (eagerly  trying  to  repair  his  mistake) 
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Not  a  bit,  not  a  bit!    Of  course,  at  the  start — well, 
don't  you  see,  it  was  just  as  if  Alma 

Margaret.    Yes. 

Roland.  That's  all.  Well — supposing  that  Alma 
had  suddenly  told  me — don't  you  see  ?  And  we'll  get 
married  just  the  same 

Margaret.  Just  the  same  .  .  .  (with  a  cry) 
It's  hard — oh,  it's  hard  ! 

Roland.  Maggie,  what  do  you  mean?  (he  takes 
her  hand;  it  rests  limply  in  his)  You  don't  imagine 
I'm  going  to — break  it  off,  do  you?  I'm  not  such 
a 

Margaret.  No.  (she  moves  from  him,  both 
hands  pressed  to  her  head) 

Roland,  (with  a  sigh  of  relief,  imagining  all  is 
well)  I  won't  pretend  that  it  didn't  .  .  .  hurt  me 
.  .  .  But,  as  you  say,  we'll  never  .  .  .  speak  of  it 
again.    I  say,  Maggie,  put  on  your  things 

Margaret,  (turning  and  facing  him,  at  the  far 
end  of  the  room)     No. 

Roland.    Maggie ! 

Margaret,  (slowly)  It  has  killed  your  love  for 
me.    I  see  it !    It  has ! 

Roland.  (roughly)  Nonsense!  You 

shouldn't 

Margaret.    If  you  love  me,  come  here ! 
(He  tries,  manfully  enough,  to  approach  her  as  he 

used  to,  with  the  same  smile,  the  same  alertness — 

she  falls  hack. 

Margaret,  (almost  with  a  shrieTc)  Like  Alma 
with  him !  The  same  look  in  his  eyes !  He's  afraid 
of  me ! 

Roland,     (angrily)     Maggie ! 

Margaret,  (holding  out  an  arm  to  Tceep  him 
aiuay)  Don't — don't — don't  come  near  me.  .  .  .  Go, 
Roland!    Go! 

Roland,     (violently)     Go!    You  want  me  to • 

Margaret.    Yes  !    What  else  ? 

Roland,     (staring  stupidly)     Go! 
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Margaret.    For  ever — for  ever — it's  ended — all. 

Roland.  Do  you  know  what  you're  saying?  You 
want  me  to — after  everyone  has 

Margaret.  Yes,  the  others — they're  different. 
.  .  .  You — I  can  understand,  somehow  .  .  .  yoii 
find  that  I'm  not  .  .  .  the  woman  you  loved  .  .  . 

EoLAND.  Maggie,  you're  making  a  hideous  mis- 
take— yes,  you  are — I  tell  you 

Margaret,  (with  a  supreme  smile)  Poor  Roland 
.  .  .  you  try  very  hard  !  Roland,  Roland,  I  know 
that  you're  trying!  Don't  say  any  more  ...  we 
both  of  us  know  .  .  .  Leave  me ! 

Roland.    What ! 

Margaret.     Tell  your  father  and  Alma 

Roland,  (wildly)  You  don't  want  to  see  me 
again ! 

Margaret,  (steadily)  I  don't  want  to  see  you 
again.  ...  It  has  killed  your  love.  .  .  .  You  can't 
help  it,  Roland — it's  not  your  fault.  .  .  .  But  I  im- 
plore you  to  go.  .  .  .  If  you  have  .  .  .  any  feeling 
.  .  .  left  for  me  ...  go  ...  go  at  once  ...  at 
once. 
(Roland  loolcs  at  her,  amazed,  staggered,  not  Jcnotv- 

ing  what  to  do  or  say — shifts  from  one  foot  to  the 

other,  tries  to  speak,  hesitates:  she  all  the  time 

facing  him,  her  eyes  fixed  on  him,  her  body  almost 

swaying  in  her  suppressed  agony. 

Roland,     (helplessly)     Maggie! 

Margaret.     Go  .  .  . 

(With  an  inarticulate  cry  he  suddenly  flings  himself 
out  of  the  room;  she  stands  there,  not  7noving,  her 
eyes  still  fixed  on  the  spot  ivhere  he  was;  then  she 
goes  to  a  chair,  sits,  and  plays  with  the  pearls  of 
her  necklace,  too  numbed  for  sensation.  Roland 
has  left  the  door  open;  on  the  landing  he  meets 
Tony,  who  has  come  up,  and  they  are  heard  speak- 
ing, off. 

Tony,     (off)     Hullo,  Roland  I 
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Roland,     (off)     She  has  sent  me  away! 

Tony,  (with  an  exclamation)  What!  What  do 
you  say? 

Roland.  Sent  me  away — yes!  She  won't  marry 
me! 

Tony.     Great  Heaven !    Why  ? 

Roland.    Because  I  told  her  that  I Oh,  Cap, 

Cap! 

(He  breaks  down,  and  rushes  doivn  the  stairs,  out  of 
the  hou^e.     The  bang  of  the  street  door  is  heard  as 
Tony  comes  into  the  room. 
Tony.     Maggie ! 

(Margaret,  who  has  sat  motionless  since  Roland 
left  her,  turns  her  head  mechanically ;  then,  at  the 
sight  of  Tony,  she  gives  a  sudden  dry  sob,  and 
speaks  brokenly,  holding  up  one  hand  as  though  to 
keep  him  away. 

Margaret.  Not  now,  Tony.  .  .  .  Don't  speak  to 
me  now.  .  .  . 

Tony,     (too  bewildered  for  words)     He  has 

Margaret.  Yes.  He  doesn't  love  me  any  more. 
It's  all  over. 

Tony,     (staring  at  her)     Maggie! 

Margaret.  Leave  me,  Tony,  please.  Come  again 
in  a  few  days — in  a  week 

Tony.  I  can't,  Maggie.  .  .  .  You  forget  that 
I'm  sailing  on  Friday. 

Margaret,  (slowly  remembering)  On  Friday 
— yes — and  to-day's  Wednesday.  The  day  after  to- 
morrow, (with  a  gesture  of  despair)  Well,  I  can't 
help  it ! 

Tony.    Maggie,  Maggie,  he'll  come  back! 

Margaret,  (looking  stonily  at  him)  Why  do 
you  say  that?  It  has  killed  his  love — pulled  it  out 
by  the  roots.  .  .  . 

Tony.     What  has  happened  down  there? 

Margaret.  I  had  to  save  the  girl,  3^ou  see — and 
he  told  them — but  it  seemed  to  make  no  difference 
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— with  the  othprs — and  I  was  so  blind — I  thought  it 
had  made  no  difference — with  him — either.  .  .  , 
Well,  it  has  ...  it  has  made  ...  all  the  difference. 
And  .  .  .  think  of  it !  .  .  .  how  .  .  .  this  thing 
.  .  .  came  about — that  didn't  matter — he  never 
asked  me  a  question!  If  I  told  my  story — the  story 
as  God  knows  it — the  very  stones  would  be  sorry  .  .  . 
the  stones,  but  not  men.  You  too,  probably !  Tony, 
Tony,  what  an  escape  you've  had !     Good-bye. 

Tony.     I'll  look  in  to-morrow. 

Margaret.     Don't.     Let's  say  good-bye  now. 

Tony.     Maggie 

Margaret.  Please.  Leave  me — oh,  leave  me! 
Good-bye,  Tony! 

(She  drops  a  hand,  he  presses  it — pauses,  as  though 
to  say  something,  then  goes  quietly  to  the  door. 
His  hand  is  on  the  handle,  he  is  half  out  of  the 
room,  when  she  suddenly  springs  up  and  screams. 

Margaret.    Tony ! 

Tony,     {coming  hacTc)     Yes? 

Margaret,     (wildly)     Tony!    Don't  go! 

Tony.    What! 

Margaret,  (wringing  her  hands)  Don't  go — 
don't  go!  I'm  too  lonely;  I  couldn't  stand  it — I 
couldn't !    Don't  go,  Tony ! 

Tony,  (gently)  Dear  Maggie,  I  wanted  to  stay 
with  you.    It  was  you  who 

Margaret.    I  mean,  don't  go  to  India ! 

Tony,     (with  a  start)     What! 

Margaret.  No.  WTiy  should  you?  You  can't 
leave  me  like  this.  You've  been  so  good  to  me  all 
these  years.    Tony ! 

Tony,  (sadly  and  reproaGhfully)  Maggie,  Mag- 
gie! 

Margaret.  Yes,  yes,  I  mean  it.  Just  think,  when 
everything  was  so  happy — everything!  .  .  .  You 
mustn't  go,  Tony — I  couldn't  stand  it,  you  know — I 
really  couldn't.    You  mustn't  ask  it  of  me. 
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Tony.    He'll  come  back,  you'll  see. 

Margaret.  Why  do  you  keep  on  saying  that? 
D'you  think  I'll  drag  him  to  the  altar?  There  was 
fear  in  his  eyes,  I  tell  you — fear ! 

Tony.  Amazing — inconceivable.  .  .  .  I'll  look  in 
to-morrow,  Maggie.  .  .  . 

Margaret,  (laying  a  hand  on  his  arm)  No — not 
to-morrow Tell  me  you'll  stay. 

Tony,  (gently)  Dear  Maggie,  how  can  I?  I've 
accepted  this  offer 

Margaret.  They  can  send  someone  else.  And 
you  weren't  doing  it  for  the  money. 

Tony.    I'd  be  leaving  them  in  the  lurch,  you  know. 

Margaret.  A  railway!  What  does  it  matter  I 
Tony,  I  want  you ! 

Tony,  (restlessly)  It  can't  be  done,  Maggie. 
...  I  wish  I  hadn't  to  go  so  soon.  .  .  .  You  know 
how  horribly  sorry  I  am.  .  .  .  But  you  must  see  for 
yourself 

Margaret.  I  don't — I  see  nothing — except  that  T 
won't  let  you  go.  .  .  .  The  loneliness  would  be  too 
awful!  .  .  .  I've  no  right  to  ask  it  of  you,  of 
course 

Tony,     (firmly)     No,  Maggie — you  have  no  right. 

Margaret.     But  you  will — say  that  you  will ! 

Tony.  Would  that  be  fair  to  me?  Maggie, 
think ! 

Margaret,  (almost  indignantly)  Fair!  Have 
I  been  treated  fairly!  And  you  are  the  only  friend 
I  have  in  the  world,  you  and  Lucy.  You  must  stay, 
Tony. 

Tony,     (firmly,  almost  fiercely)     No. 

Margaret.    What !    You  won't  ? 

Tony.     I  won't. 

Margaret.    Tony ! 

Tony,  (trying  to  be  gentle)  You  want  me  to  be 
the  big  dog  again,  as  I  told  you  this  morning? 
That's  not  right,  Maggie. 

Margaret,     (faintly,  pressing  her  hands  to  her 
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head)  There's  the  future — in  years  to  come,  per- 
haps  

Tony.  Never.  Friendship  doesn't  lead  to  love. 
I've  learned  that  much. 

Margaret.  Tony,  Tony,  I  know  I've  treated  you 
badly 

Tony,  (with  growing  anger)  And  yet  you  want 
me  to  go  through  it  all  over  again!  Haven't  I  done 
enough?  Adored  you,  all  these  years,  asking  noth- 
ing, waiting,  waiting — and  then  this  boy  comes 
along,  this  callow,  insipid,  brainless  boy 

Margaret.    Tony ! 

Tony.  What  else?  Hasn't  he  shown  it?  And 
you  see  him  two  or  three  times,  and  fall  in  love  with 
him — and  I  can  go  to  India  or  to  the  devil 

Margaret.     Tony,  Tony! 

Tony.  With  your  gratitude  in  my  knapsack — 
the  gratitude  that  has  been  the  hard  biscuit  I've 
munched  the  best  years  of  my  life.  Well,  I've  had 
enought  of  it.  /  want  to  be  loved,  too,  and  have  a 
wife  of  my  own,  and  a  home,  and  children!  I'm 
tired  of  being  the  good,  unselfish  man,  the  perfect 
lover,  the  saint,  the  hero !  And  I  tell  you  I'll  go  out 
to  India  on  Friday,  and  marry  the  first  pink-faced 
girl  I  happen  to  meet ! 

Margaret.    You're  cruel  to  me,  Tony ! 

Tony,  (furious)  Cruel!  You  talk  of  cruelty! 
You,  who  told  me  again  and  again  how  much  you 
loved  him — told  me,  me — and  I  was  to  dance  for  joy 
because  you  were  so  happy !  Well,  I  did  dance,  didn't 
I?  I  never  reproached  you — I  just  ate  my  heart, 
and  grinned  as  though  I  enjoyed  it.  And  now  that 
you  see  what  he's  worth — now  that  he  drops  his 
absurd  little  love  and  bolts  like  a  frightened  hare — / 
am  to  stop,  go  back  "  As  you  were,"  creep  into  my 
kennel  again,  and  do  my  pretty,  unselfish  tricks  till 
another  little  fashion-plate  comes  along.  Well,  I 
won't !    And  believe  me,  that's  final !    I  won't ! 
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Margaret.  I  see  what  it  is !  This  thing  has 
changed  you  too !  yes — that's  the  truth  ! 

Tony,  (savagely)  Is  it?  I've  known  it  for 
years ! 

Margaret,     (staring  at  him)     Tony! 

Tony.  All  except  the  man's  name — but  I  knew — 
oh,  never  mind  how!  and  it  was  my  great  pity  for 
you  that  made  me  your  friend  to  begin  with. 

Margaret.     You  knew! 

Tony,  (rampant)  Yes,  I  tell  you — yes.  And 
because  of  that  I  was  satisfied,  at  the  start,  to  be 
your  big  brother,  the  noodle  who  merely  fetched  and 
carried — because  I  thought  that  a  love  like  mine 
must,  at  the  end — well,  I  was  a  fool!  But  I  won't 
be  a  fool  any  more!  I'm  sorry  for  you,  of  course — 
I'm  fearfully,  terribly  sorry — but  I  go  to  India. 
Good-bye ! 

Margaret.  Yes,  Tony — yes — you  are  right!  I 
deserve  my  punishment,  Tony !  You  shall  go,  and  I 
won't  say  another  word,  (she  runs  to  the  door  and 
calls  "  Lucy,  Lucy!  "  Mrs.  Pethick  comes  in)  Lucy, 
say  good-bye  to  Captain  Erquen. 

Mrs.  Pethick.  But  we  shall  see  him  to-morrow 
— he  doesn't  sail  till 

Margaret.  No,  no — we'll  say  good-bye  now. 
(she  turns  to  him)  Dear,  loyal,  true-hearted  friend, 
God  bless  you,  and  may  you  be  happy  always — and 
in  my  heart  only  the  deepest  love  for  you — not  only 
gratitude,  but  honest,  sincerest  love — and  prayers 
for  you,  prayers  that  you  may  meet  the  woman  who 
is  worthy  of  you,  and  who  shall  make  you  forget  all  I 
have  made  you  suffer.     Good-bye,  Tony — good-bye ! 

(She  holds  out  hoth  her  hands  to  him — he  looks  at 
her — then  suddenly  shrugs  his  shoulders,  slowly 
unfastens  his  key-chain  and  hands  it  to  her. 

Tony,     (surlily)    Here. 

Margaret,  (as  she  takes  it,  wondering)  What 
is  this  for? 
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Tony.    The  chain  that  fastens  on  to  my  collar. 

Margaret.    Tony ! 

Tony,  (throwing  his  hat  into  a  corner  and  him- 
self into  a  chair)  I  won't  go  to  India — I'll  stay. 
I'll  be  a  damned  fool  to  the  finish. 

Margaret,  (with  shining  eyes)  I  accept  tho 
chain,    Tony  .  .  .  Here,    Lucy,    lock    it    away  .  .  . 

(she  goes  to  Tony  and  rests  a  hand  on  his  chair) 

Some  day  ...  he  shaU  have  it  back.  .  .  . 

CURTAIN. 
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